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CHRISTOPHER FOSS 


EEPING ON THE MOVE IN THE BEST TACTICAL 
tradition, this issue takes off in a whirl 
of burly delights апа distractions. We 
begin with 19-year-old Miss Laurie Stowe, 
whose abundulating curves are suitably 
imbedded in our hearts as well as our cover, 
and who reappears in our prime-honoured 
Pet of the Month feature. Then we shift 
defensively from bull to bully fighting, milk 
a couple of sacred cows, discover a latter- 
day Hogarth, follow a restless negress in 
search of the assimilative power-properties 
of white love and examine the deflected 
love/sex object of the female homosexual. 
With the spirit of further enterprise suit- 
ably snug in our hearts we also announce 
the first move in an exciting new expansion 
programme—a programme that will ulti- 
mately include major (and dramatic) ad- 
vances in British publishing. Beginning 
with this issue, we lay the cornerstone for 
what will become Britain’s biggest postal 
library of specialist books. The Penthouse 
Book Society (see pages 70 and 71) has been 
created to offer comprehensive service to 
every informed and liberal-minded man and 
woman in the community. New titles will 
be added with each new issue and a free 
catalogue comprising more than 100 care- 
fully selected, adult-oriented books is now 
in preparation. 

Moving southward, we stop off in Spain, 
which provides the bullish setting for this 
month’s exclusive Penthouse Interview. Bill 
Fifield, fresh from examining EI Cordobes, 
an ex-Andaluz dirt peasant who has become 
the latest and richest in a long line of 
legendary kings of the corrida, wrote back: 
“I don't know how much of a coup obtaining 
Cordobés will seem in England. Down here, 
it seems colossal. He had kept the entire 
crew of Spanish television waiting nearly 
a week; there were Madrid journalists of 
reputation in Cordoba trying to get at him 
and none did; it is said he has a standing 
offer of a high stipend from Paris-Match 
if he will make a statement of any kind. I 
got the Spanish ministry to work it for me 
and Cordobes himself felt that the “пап who 
had examined Picasso’ shouldn’t be barred 
from having a look at him. We got on well. 
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EL CORDOBES 


He’s hell to talk to, though, because his 
Andaluz campesino accent is damn near 
unintelligible . . . I have thought it wrong- 
headed, however, to make a silk purse out 
of anything so real as a sow’s ear. Thus a 
certain lack of finesse in this thing, which 
I do believe accords with Cordobés. I have 
wanted to provide something that would 
compel attention and compel reading. This 
is exactly the secret of Cordobés. You may 
not be pleased with his fighting all the time, 
but you will never become inattentive. Day 
before yesterday at Seville (first bull for 
Jacqueline Kennedy, second for Grace 
Kelly) he was pretty bad; but even in being 
bad he was’ winning about it—that smile of 
his! He isn’t the best matador and yet he is 
the only matador.” 

Not to be recommended against bulls 
but pretty handy in the treatment of bullies 
was the combat task assigned to PENTHOUSE 
regular Herb Greer. In Karate Kraze, Herb 
chops away much of the cultist flab and 
flavour of this deliciously refined form of 
instant violence, which just goes to prove 
that karate—in the western sense, at least— 
owes more to Hollywood than Mr Moto. 

Attacking on yet another level, that 
esoteric controversialist and deft deflater of 
public pomposity Harry Fieldhouse delivers 
a timely broadside to those twin towers of 
British respectability, The Times newspaper 
and the Rolls-Royce car. The Best Come-On 
Of The Times is an exercise in surgical 
journalism or a factual report on institu- 
tional prestigicide—it’s either funny or it’s 
sad, but it’s unmistakably Fieldhouse. 

This month’s contribution, equally reme- 
dial, to dark enlightenment was devised by 
Christopher Foss, a young Cambridge 
architectural student whose neo-Hogarthian 
wit disgorged The Pawn, a sinister, six-page 
portfolio of dark drawings and black 
comedy. Unlike many of his more cele- 
brated contemporaries, satirist Foss (who 
makes his debut on the national scene with 
this issue) has developed ап extremely 
personal idiom within which all things— 
however finite or fantasmagoric—become 
forever reducible by their own logic. 

Foss is not only concerned with defining 


JOHN. BRATBY 


the physical details of his subtopian world 
but with discovering its life forces, its 
machinery of mind and matter, its paranoid 
mother-atom that spawns a society at once 
perfected by machines and defiled by human 
error. The Pawn is neither science-fiction 
nor is it pure fantasy—it is something cynical 
and savage and, above all, alarmingly real. 


In Search Of Perfect Whiteness is cele- 
brated author-painter John Bratby’s fictional 
farce about a young negress who sets out 
to acquire a white husband. Seen through 
prose-coloured glasses it is interesting to 
note that Bratby, long famous for the 
riotous colours of his paintings, conceived, 
and wrote (and illustrated) this story as an 
exercise in black and white. 


Love of another hue: lesbianism, the 
least publicized and most misunderstood 
socio-sexual phenomenon in the story of 
human evolution, forms the subject of this 
month’s sociological article, The Fourth 
Gender by Alan Hull Watson. Alan’s treat- 
ment, like that of his essay on Homosexuality 
(Vol. 1, No. 6), is an objective and com- 
passionate analysis of the facts and the 
people behind them. 


Further textual stimulation may be found 
through a trio of topical personalities making 
the scene in Penthouse People. Meanwhile 
pop people Robbie Day and The Emperor 
Rosko, Radio Caroline South’s nautical- 
but-nice pirate DJs, ride the tide on summer 
fashions. In Jonathan Clements’ otherwise 
futilitarian Fable for our Time, The Frog 
And The Cure-All, we find TV getting a 
taste of its own (patent) medicine, while 
incurable nosher Nicolas Rieba test-tastes 
something really worth savouring on the 
end of his chopsticks. Ribald Rimes, com- 
posed and edited by newcomer John 
D’Amicis, will continue to go from bard to 
verse—and since we’re waxing poetic, this 
month’s Penthouse Forum contains one of 
the verse letters we’ve ever printed. Coupled 
with this, two new PETS and a sumptuous 
array of lesser goodies, the selective reader 
will find much to soothe his savage breast. 
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WHO САМ 
YOU TURN ТО 
WHEN 
YOU KNOW 
THERE АКЕМТ 
GOING TO BE 
ANY MORE 
JAMES BOND 
. BOOKS? 


Try Mickey Spillane. 15 books in print and still going strong. Most of them feature the famous Mike Hammer. The latest one has a new tough- 
guy called Tiger Mann. They're all 3/6d and they're all Corgi Books. Get them at your local paperback retailer. In case of difficulty, tick the 
titles you require, add 6d to cover post and packing on each title, and send a postal order or cheque to Department P. Transworld Publishers 
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YE-WITNESS reports 
from all over England 
reveal that hordes of beauti- 
ful women have been seen 
leaping out at unsuspecting 
men and sniffing them. 


Clue 


What is causing this wave 
of sniffing? Authorities be- 


Victim 
One of the sniffers' victims, 
29. year old Tony Clarke, 
told our reporter: 


“Т heard running footsteps behind me, 
and a woman's voice shouted “Wait! 


An alert passer-by snapped this shot of the attack 


Where will the sniffers strike next? 


Outbre 


ak of 


Give me a sniff!” 
Before I knew it,this 
lovely bird had her 
arms round my neck 
and started sniffing 
me. Just then, а 
policeman came and 
dragged her away. 
I could have hit him.” 


Secret 


An official spokesman for 
Cedar Wood explained the 
secret of its remarkable 
effect on women: 


“Cedar Wood is a blend of 15 
subtle essences. Men hardly notice it, 
but women seem to pick it up from 
miles away.” 


Devastating 


Investigation reveals that 
the After Shave is one of 
many Cedar Wood products. 
The others: Cologne (7/-), 
Talc (4/9), Shaving Bowl(11/-), 
Refill (5/-), Hair Cream (5/9), 
Refill (3/9), Pre-electric (6/-), 


A. Clarke 


“I can't wait for it to happen again 


” says Victim Clarke. 


Brushless Cream (3/6), Hair 
Groom (8/6) and Deodorant 
Stick (6/6). All are thought to 
have the same devastating 
effects on women. 
Banned? 
Should Cedar Wood be ban- 
ned? That is the question 
being whispered in the cor- 
ridors of power. Meanwhile, 
the snifing continues. 
Where will the sniffers strike 
next? The country is agog. 
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6/- a bottle, and worth every penny 
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VIEW FROM THE TOP 


р and literary reviews used to be 
about politics and literature. Nowadays 
you have to add a third category: sex. The 
weekly New Statesman and the weekly 
Spectator stand for opposite political view- 
points, but they know when to call a party 
truce. The Spectator came out with “What 
should 1 tell my daughter about sex?” And 
in the same week the rival Statesman 
countered with “New Contraceptives”, ap- 
propriately listed under “Home Affairs”. 


Pretty frank stuff it was, too—and cer- 
tainly more compulsive reading than “Мг 
Jenkins's Enahoro?” or “Labour's chained 
executive” on nearby pages. 

The Statesman started strongly: “An atmo- 
sphere must be created within which a woman 
can request and be supplied with contra- 
ceptives with the same unconcern that 
characterizes the purchase of a can of baked 
beans.” 

The Spectator hit back with: “Seen as an 
alternative to full sexual intercourse, “heavy 
petting’ has very definite advantages. You 
cannot get pregnant and you cannot get 
venereal disease. It does not leave either 
partner sexually unsatisfied.” 


A little while ago the Statesman regaled 
its readers with how Drs William Masters 
and Virginia Johnson came by some ef the 
data for their book on Human Sexual 
Response: by constructing a copulating 
machine, complete with Perspex phallus. 
Not long before, the paper ran a titillating 
review of a book of Chinese erotica. Ifthis 
goes on, politicians will have to lay off the 
word “statesmanlike”. And “spectator” 
will soon mean voyeur. 


Blow, ІІ Wind 

Conversation overheard recently ata London 
bank, where a special tough screen had been 
erected to foil armed robbers: 

Customer: Nice screen you’ve got here. 
Cashier: Well, sir, we like it. 


Customer: Bullet-proof, I suppose? 

Cashier: Yes, sir. 

Customer: Moth-proof? 

Cashier: Yes, sir. 

Customer: Draught-proof, too, I imagine? 
Cashier: Not exactly, sir—just overdraft- 
proof. 


Keep it Clean, Chaps 

For connoisseurs of double entendre here's 
one to paste in the scrapbook, or keep filed 
away to pass on to your children when 
they've grown up. Says the headline: “Pssst ! 
Getting it?" Cryptic answers follow, along 
with snapshots of the speakers. 

“Anyone who isn't is а тир,” says а 
prosperous dark-glasses type, chomping his 
cigar. 

“What, in spring?” says a laughing girl. 

“Persuade me,” says a handsome lad in 
roll-necked sweater. 

“Think the missus has a chap coming 
round,” says a pensive barman. 

“Not me, but my mother is,” says an old 
dear. > 

“One simply must, if one winters in 
England,” says a dishy brunette. 

These capers are published in family 
newspapers in the London area. If the sus- 
pense is killing you, they're all talking about 
the London Electricity Board’s storage 
radiators. Central heating deserves a hot ad, 
but this is ridiculous. 


Into A Cupboard, Darkly 
“I expect my ministers to tell me when you 
are late, but not to tell me when we are."— 
Mr Alexei Kosygin, on British and Soviet 
deliveries of goods. 

The Observer 
That’s just biting the hand that starves them. 


Goons At The Top 

King George V, so Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
records in a best selling history, always wore 
his trousers pressed down the sides, instead 


of fore and aft. Lloyd George, according to 
revelations in a book by his son, was a satyr 
—on the prowl after anything female even 
in the corridors of Versailles. Somerset 
Maugham, not satisfied with the staggering 
success of his writing, went out of his way to 
smear his dead wife and quarrel with his 
living daughter. 

Lord Moran has shown us Winston 
Churchill clinging to office like a dog to a 
bone, even after several strokes and the 
obvious onset of senility. Earlier glimpses of 
the less admirable side of the great man, 
from other sources, included his preoccupa- 
tion with his creature comforts (daily 
champagne and spirits throughout the war, 
regardless of rationing) and his endemic lack 
of elementary consideration for underlings. 

Stiffnecks complain that personal tit-bits 
like these should be hushed up. They want to 
protect their idols’ images even after death. 
Those of a less servile disposition might 
prefer to have had the lowdown while some- 
thing could still be done about it. Like not 
being taken in, and not forgetting that even 
the most eminent of us can be as likely as 
not a crank or a stinker too. Probably both. 


Fashion Passion 
“Billy Graham: “The way young Britons are 
dressing is a symbol of revolt and search for 
true happiness which you only find in 
spiritual places.” 

The Observer 
Let’s hope they find it before they get arrested. 


Holiday Hysteria 

Summertime, with two bank-holiday week- 
ends as well as family migrations to the 
seaside, is the annual highpoint of the 
Ministry of Transport's accident statistics 
league. Casualties are up compared with 
August bank holiday last year, the Ministry 
will announce. Eight more killed . . . 57 
more injured . . . “Black Monday", shout 
the news-starved dailies gratefully. An AA 
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official is quoted on TV: “Тоо-тапу drivers 
were taking too many risks.” The Minister 
of Transport is said to be “very seriously 
concerned”. Some other know-all holds 
out the tantalizing prospect that the “death 
toll” may yet prove to be higher, since not 
all the injured may recover. A mood of 
national guilt and mourning is worked up. 
Somewhere along the line some fool will 
write an emotional article entitled “Must this 
slaughter continue?" 

Humbug! The Ministry of Transport's 
statistics prove nothing—except that there 
are always accidents where there are moving 
vehicles. The important questionis not *How 
many accidents?" but “What proportion of 
accidents to vehicles on the road?" If there 
are half a million more cars milling around, 
there’ll be more accidents than there were 
last year. This looks pretty obvious, but it 
hasn't registered at the Ministry of Trans- 
port yet. If it had, they wouldn't issue their 
alarmist and misleading statistics. They'd 
work out an intelligent percentage, which 
would give some guide to whether things 
are better, worse, or much the same. 

It would be only a rough guide, because 
the Ministry doesn't know how many cars 
there are on the roads at holiday times. 
Nor does anybody else. But at least there 
are figures for the number of cars registered, 
which gives some basis in reality. It wouldn't 
be asking too much of newspapers to do 
some percentage sums on these occasions, 


Your own advertisement 
will appear in this space 
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even though newspapermen in general are 
notoriously nervous of figures, and motoring 
correspondents are notoriousiy dim and 
idle. We might then find that the picture of 
“mounting carnage” inseparable from holi- 
daytime is a Ministry of Transport inven- 
tion, and that in truth the accident rate is 
no worse than it was in the days of horses. 


Who Dunnit? 

The original handwritten manuscript of 
Georges Simenon's first Maigret novel was 
stolen from a book exhibition held at Liége, 
Belgium, not long ago. Paradoxically, the 
town's public prosecutor happened to be at 
the show, which was held next door to the 
police station. 

Clearly a case for Maigret. 


Sadist Joys 

“Тһе instructions for operating an Empire- 
made clockwork mouse on sale in London 
include: *Release mouse on floor and laugh 
at merry antics when it is wounded as much 
as possible," 
Evening Standard. 
We trust the R.S.P.C.A. have been sent a 


review model. 


Excalibur! 

Alarming news from the historical front: 
King Arthur and his Roundtable knights are 
being investigated. An official Camelot 
Research Committee, led by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, is poking about in Cadbury Castle, 
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Somerset, in the hope of unearthing genuine 
remains of gentle knights—and, perhaps, 
sleeping dragons at the bottom of the castle 
garden. 

The trouble is, if they really establish that 
King Arthur and Camelot were for real, we’re 
bound to be faced with yet another dread 
television series . . . . If only Merlin were on 
hand to cast a suitable spell. 


Occupational Frisks 
“Quote, from Jill St John, the actress: “If 
I weren’t an actress Га like to be a spy, 
actually. The only thing that bothers me is 
the idea of getting caught and being tortured. 
Though my doctor says I have a high thresh- 
hold of pain... .’” 

Sunday Express 
Bet she can't resist temptation, either. 


Now You've Heard Everything 
We knew it was only a matter of time before 
someone came up with this. A lecturer at 
Sydney University has the idea that “love- 
making", to quote the London Evening 
Standard, “сап cause cancer." Not satisfied 
with that piece of mischief-making, the fellow. 
has got a grant from the Royal Society of 
Medicine to help him prove it. He says 
cervical cancer is ten times more common 
among prostitutes than other women. 

It's like they always say—everything you 
enjoy doing is either bad for you or puts on 
weight. 


send your customers a 


PENTHOUSE ADVERTISING CALENDAR. 

This magnificently. produced 132” x 84" 12-page 
contains the pick of the gorgeous 
PENTHOUSE PETS in full colour. 


Your copy matter is printed prominently on each 
Calendar sheet in a matching colour. 


MINIMUM QUANTITY IS 25 


We regret that we are unable to supply smaller 
quantities than 25. 


Farce is а delicate business, and film farce 
is trickier than the stage variety, because 
your audience is not there to help you with 
a response to guide your timing. If there are 
flaws, films expose them mercilessly. Boeing 
Boeing is an American film version of ап 
English translation of a French farce by 
Marc Camoletti. That series of transitions 
may sound farcical, but the end result is 
alas, not farcical at all. 

The plot revolves around the troubles of 
an American journalist in Paris who has a 
neatly separated harem of three air hostesses. 
Through the introduction of new fast planes 
to three airlines, the schedules suddenly 
mix and the hostesses аге scrambled. The 
omelette is not very tasty—partly because of 
clumsy direction, partly because of Tony 
Curtis. He's all right with Billy Wilder 
behind him, but in this effort his style is so 
arch that it spoils even the masterful work 
of Jerry Lewis and Thelma Ritter. 

On the other hand, The Wrong Box has 
almost everything going for it. Larry Gelbert 
and Burt Shevelove sort of metamorphosed 
a Robert Louis Stevenson story into an 
appealingly mad film farce about greed. 
Roughly what happens is: 20 parents set up 
a Tontine, which is a kind of fund that goes 
to the last surviving child of the 20. There 
are two survivors, brothers named Finsbury. 
One has an idiot son; the other has two vil- 
lainous nephews and a beautiful (adopted) 
niece. The complications revolve around the 
efforts of the villains to get the Tontine. 
The action, with a more or less infinite 
number of sub-characters taking part, 
resembles a large mass of energetic worms 
trying to go through the eye of a knitting 
needle all at once. Only funnier. (І know а 
knitting needle has no eye—but the worms 
don't). 

Trying even to summarize the cast would 
require most of this issue Of PENTHOUSE, so 
we'll just mention John Mills and Ralph 
Richardson as the two survivors, Michael 
Caine, with his bedroom eyes hanging over 
an imbecile's gape, as the idiot son; and 
Dudley Moore and Peter Cook as the two 
villainous nephews. They are very good 
but would have been better if Bryan Forbes 
had resisted the temptation to transplant a 
few “in” jokes from their TV career. Nanette 
Newman's sloe-eyed ingénue burbles and 
swoons sweetly, and Peter Sellers is lugu- 
briously convincing as a vague Victorian 
abortionist. Wilfred Lawson's grey-eyed old 
butler provides a nice mucky background to 
it all, and the 1,948,576 others are in there 
pitching, especially Tutte Lemkow as the 
Bournemouth Strangler whose furious 
Obsession happens to be knitting. 

It should be said that a lot of the gags in 
the film are warmed over—as it were tradi- 
tional, and so likely to give a weary touch of 


déjà vu to any jaded, pasty-faced critics who 
might be about. If you happen to be one of 
those, stay away. But if you like your old 
stuff well done and like to laugh, you could 
do worse than climb into “Тһе Wrong Box". 

The stomach sinks on seeing that De 
L'Amour (or All About Loving) is “inspired 
by Stendahl, but not adapted from anything 
he wrote". This recalls horrible memories 
of schmaltzy Hollywood efforts on, says, 
Johann Strauss, based on the “spirit” of 
the man's life. But this one isn't as bad as 
all that. It recounts a series of sexual matches 
(match as in tennis), woven around quota- 
tions from Stendahl. The players are attrac- 
tive, especially the women: Anna Karina, 
Elsa Martinelli, and what appears to be a 
Gallicized dish of sauerkraut called Joanna 
Shimkus. The men—Jean Sorel, Philippe 
Avron—have a fine time in the matches 
where, as in tennis, love means nothing much 
except the pleasure of the game. Only one 
man doesn't make it, and he's a twit any- 
how, a tant-pis type. 

This is one of those shows where the 
pleasure comes from the vicarious tickle. 
If you happen to be a bit thin on the real 
stuff, this might tide you over till your luck 
improves. 


a | 


*No dying man" says one of the characters, 
*talks in such long sentences." Saul Bellow 
writes like an angel aflame with life, pouring 
out floods of bubbling words, cataracts of 
incantation which hypnotize the reader. But 
the theatre is different. A theatrical audience 
is not reading, and when you write as if it 
were, it can be dangerous. Bellow's three 
one-act plays (Out From Under, Orange 
Soufflé, and The Wen, presented by Traverse 
at the Jeannetta Cochrane Theatre) show just 
how dangerous. 

Bellow, brilliant as he is with a long sen- 
tence, lacks the peculiar trick of play needed 
in writing for the theatre. There is some of 
the proper theatrical jockeying between 
audience and players in these productions, 
but it comes fitfully, accidentally. Bellow’s 
writing shows no flair for it. 

The first sketch is a comicky little short 
story that doesn't belong on a stage. It 
revolves around some foolishness of changing 
a tyre on a snowy night and doesn't bear 
discussion. 

“Orange Soufflé" is a poignant little 
vignette about a whore and her rich, cur- 
mudgeonly customer. He's been coming once 
a month for years. His relationship with her 
consists of a lay, being dressed by her and 
picked up by his chauffeur. She wants to 
extend the relationship and coax him into 
setting her up as hostess in his Florida 


“Mansion. Тһе coaxing instrument is an 


orange soufflé, but it falls flat. “Stick to what 
you know," he says, and dodders off until 
next month. 


“Тһе Wen" is a highly improbable 
anecdote which ought to be funny and rather 
touching. (It isn't in this production, but 
that's not Bellow's fault.) A nuclear physicist 
interrupts his trip to a Geneva conference to 
see a very, very Jewish lady who, as a child, 
showed him a wen on a vital and delicate 
part of her anatomy. He has never forgotten 
the magic inspiration of that moment and 
wants to recapture it again. She is flustered, 
but after he tells her a top secret to show his 
faith in her, she complies, behind the couch 
in her hotel room—just as a hurricane is 
blowing up outside. 

The last two sketches are theatrically 
possible. Miriam Karlin and Harry Towb 
(who carry the weight of all three shows) are 
easily good enough to bring them off. Miss 
Karlin's three variations on American Jewish 
womanhood are sweet and amusing, if a 
little bit cartoony sometimes. Towb has a 
frightening tic for caricature. It runs wild 
in all three plays, wrecking the third one 
entirely. 

Its difficult to imagine why Charles 
Marowitz was allowed to produce these 
shows. On the face of the work here presen- 
ted, his ability ranks somewhere below that 
of a sixth-form drama coach. It is hard to 
discern any control over his actors, either in 
matters of style or even in the routine affair 
of moving them around onstage. Untheatrical 
though he is, Bellow deserves better treatment 
than that. God help the Traverse if this is a 
true sample of what they have to offer in 
production. Requiescat sin pace. 


Their Very Own and Golden City, Arnold 
Wesker's latest play at the Royal Court, 
tells of the grinding-down of an idealistic 
architect whose dream is to build six golden 
cities, all owned, complete with industry, by 
the inhabitants. In the end the idealist has to 
settle for one city and a knighthood. 

Wesker draws irony from the gap between 
socialist theory and practice. He seems to 
know well enough how impractical his 
protagonist's ideals are, but he asks us to 
feel bad about it all the same. For two long 
acts, in fact, he insists we feel bad about it, 
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battering at our sentiments with great gobs 
of rhetoric, badly digested reading, clumsily 
staged debates, and once in a while with a 
warmly written scene. 

The occasional human scenes do give a 
measure of Wesker's real talent. Without 
all the gobbledegook he would be a very good 
writer of | Heimatschnulz—middle-class 
Kitsch. Now there's nothing wrong with that. 
Peyton Place and a lot of other TV drama, 
plus such other institutions as the Reader's 
Digest, Woman's Own, Time Magazine, and 
the Labour Party are based on just such 
values. Wesker may despise all or some of 
these things, but despising them won't 
give him enough talent to transcend them. 
His pretensions are to bigger things, and 
they give him the air of a pompous bore and 
a snob, which is a pity. He showed in Roots 
how to become an imitation bourgeois 
dilettante, and his latest play shows that he 
learned the lesson, alas, too well. The result 
is the paragon, the ultimate incarnation of 
Kenneth Tynan's metaphysical-vitamin-pill 
idea of theatre. 

Wesker would have a good chance to be 
entertaining if he were not so damned 
earnest and solemn. The principal emotional 
impetus of his play arises, not out of conflicts 
between human beings but from a failure 
of human behaviour to live up to what 
Arnold Wesker has read. His reading is 
important to him—the eclectic quotations 
which lard the printed programme prove 
that, as well as the highly unlikely references 
to people like Blake in his dialogue. He is 
determined to pass on as much of what he 
has read as he possibly can. The impulse is 
generous, but the theatre is not the place 
to indulge it. 

There is a simple truth about the theatre 
which Wesker blinks: it is artificial, a conven- 
tion, a play between audience and actors. 
Not a one-way current from author through 
actors to audience. The author maps a game. 
We are not moved because the author feels 
strongly. We are excited because of the 
authors skill in mapping that game—in 
whatever terms, trivial or tragic. His feelings 
are only part of the mapping material. The 
trick of so seeing his own feelings is what 
Wesker lacks. That is why his latest “play” 
is such a bore. He can do better because he 
does have talent and he is sincere. But he'll 
have to shake loose a lot of sententious mental 
baggage before he does. 
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A Case of Human Bondage by Beverley 
Nichols. (Secker & Warburg 21s.) Amid the 
post-mortem downpour of Somerset 
Maugham-ania (you could almost hear the 
biographers straining at the leash in the last 
few years of his life) this slim volume by 
Beverley Nichols turns out to be an oddity, 
but at least a refreshing oddity. At heart 
it’s an extended literary gossip column. 
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Mainly it chronicles Maugham’s tragic 
marriage and his veiled homosexuality—but 
on the way it paints an impressionistic 
portrait of the gay and melancholy 1920s. 
One might accurately accuse Nichols of 
lionizing and snooping—his constant de- 
fence of his motives is in itself suspicious 
Nonetheless, he should be forgiven these 
sins, for he imparts his fascinating informa- 
tion with honest and witty detachment. 
Though nowhere in the book is the crazy 
atmosphere of the period better evoked than 
when Maugham himself says, in reference to 
his wife: “I make her an allowance of 
£3,000 a year. If she cannot buy her own 
camellias on £3,000 a year, then she should 
change her florist." 


The Beard by Max Wilk (Arthur Barker 
21s. Sex and taxes meet and mingle with 
explosive results when Frederic Duncan, 
artist (wayout) and boudoir adventurer, 
decided to keep a journal. The idea was to 
explain to his (pretty) accountant his lavish 
living expenses. Around this somewhat im- 
probable framework Max Wilk has woven a 
witty and perceptive novel. His frothy, 
throwaway style is well suited to his satirical 
targets. Swift and humorous barbs find their 
way into the touchy regions of such diverse 
subject matter as рор-агі, sex, editors, 
taxation and lady screenwriters in delectable 
distress. 


Flamenco Candido! (Marble Arch MAL 620). 
Few dances are as potent as the wild and 
wanton flamenco—such fiery rhythmic pas- 
sion doth make Spaniards of us all. So, 
armed with this recording of Juan Jimenez 
strumming his exotic guitar, and egged on 
by the sultry voice of Domingo Albarado, we 
can all leap on to the table and thunder our 
heels in high-heel boots. Well, at least we 
can imagine it. To help this wily evocation, the 
Curro Amaya Dancers whirl about all over 
this record like the true Spaniards they are. 


Come On And Hear The Dukes Of Dixieland 
(Brunswick STA 8641) To accept this costly 
invitation is to witness a classic case of 
supermarket jazz—all the riffs and phrases 
being prepackaged and deep-frozen (clichés 
virtually unused since King Oliver's day; buy 
now); the songs all tried and tested through- 
out the years and found to be eminently safe 
and housetrained. The sleeve photograph is 
an apt clue to its contents: the musicians— 
nay, businessmen!—stand around in a well- 
scrubbed group as if they're discussing the 
latest stocks and shares figures, which they 
probably are. For the Dukes of Dixieland 
read the Dupes Of Dixieland. 


Sweet Things Georgie Fame And The Blue 
Flames (Columbia SX 6043) It's amazing the 
things you can do with a soggy rhythm and 
a wiltingly frail voice these days; you can 


even make a long (far too long) playing 
record, dub thyself Fame and sit back and 
wait for it. That's what Georgie seems to 
have done. His coy little songs (Sweet Things, 
Ride Your Pony, The World Is Round— 
enough!) are packaged with glossy per- 
suasiveness and might as well be recorded 
specially on cloyingly sweet-tasting vinyl. But 
if you take note of the sleeve photograph you 
should realize that nobody in his right mind 
would take sweet things from a stranger Who 
wears a pink and blue diamond check shirt 
and plays (huh!) Hammond organ. 


Fats Waller, “34-35” (RCA Victor RD 7779). 
No, the title of this heaven-sent record doesn't 
refer to Fats Waller's vital statistics; just to 
the years when his gay parodies of jazz were 
at their peak. And that was quite a peak. AII 
in the space of a few minutes Fats would 
promote a lusty swing, vocally guy the syrupy 
lyrics to their deserved shame, rise to a 
hallelujah chorus of scat singing, give cheer 
to his fellow musicians, merrily roll away on 
his stride piano and transform the original 
tune into a work of unpretentious beauty. 
At the back of this 30-year-old happening 
jazz stars of the '30s pop up like magic, Mezz 
Mezzrow of the soulful clarinet, Herman 
Autry of the courageous trumpet, Al Casey 
of the solid guitar, Harry Dial of the wild 
drums—to mention a fugue—all hit lofty 
heights when they were playing with Fats. 
Lest this should sound too much like a 
commercial, note that the sleeve design of 
this record is awful. But it hardly matters. 


Ramsey Lewis Trio, “Choice!” (Chess 
CRL 4518). Ah, but whose choice? Those 
who fall for sophisticated, funk-tinged, 
borderline, nearly.jazz will take this piano 
and bass album to their basically sentimental 
hearts. Ramsey Lewis, the mainstream pianist 
in question, knows his way around the key- 
board, but plays with a sad lack of risk or 
experimentation—or of any definite feeling, 
for that matter. Whereas the bass players 
present (and there are three to choose from) 
do jive it here and there. A droll note is 
struck by their leader when he musically 
shepherds them back to the straight and 
narrow. Still, there is a basic unpretentious- 
ness about all this meandering. You could at 
least dance to it, if you’re fed up with the pop 
yobs of the day. 


Ray Charles, “Cryin Time” (HMV CLP 
3533). Right, everybody get their handker- 
chiefs out. Ray Charles, the only blues 
singer in the business who isn't happy, is 
out to make us all weep along with him. The 
uncanny thing is that, though he's been 
crying in public for decades (like a more hip 
and durable version of Johnny Ray), he still 
exerts an authentically poignant power. It 
might be the illegal poetry of the songs (like. 
Let's Go Get Stoned and You've Got A 
Problem). It might be Charles’s smoothly 
wry voice, moaning there in that wholesome 
fashion. But whatever it is, it works, and 
if they could bottle it they'd make the 
proverbial fortune. Od—g 
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HE second time Benitez fought was 13 September 

1959. He was gored in the left leg. Manuel Gomez 

fought with him and he was badly gored. Тһе 

Guardia Civil had to shoot the bull. In the hospital, 

in the bed beside Benítez, Gomez died. When he 

could move his leg, Benítez fought, then passed the 
cap. He got 900 pesetas. 

Bullfighting resumed with the spring and on 15 May he 
fought in Córdoba. Ten days later he had fought thrice in 
Palma del Rio. That day he took 24,000 pesetas, half of which 
he gave to the poor of Palma del Rio and half to his sister, 
and a short film was made of him. 

On 7 August 1960—he was still nine days short of being a 
bullfighter one year—he took 96,000 pesetas. It was two in 
the morning when the money was brought to him—in 100- 
peseta notes wrapped in newspapers—in Córdoba. “Мау 
I go this minute ? | want to do something." And he went to his 
sister in Palma and gave her the money to buy a house. 

When the '60 season ended he had fought 33 times ; he was 
a millionaire. As a novillero who hadn't yet taken the alterna- 
tiva and acquired full matador status he got more per 
appearance than Manolete had at the height of his fame. The 
Society For The Prevention Of Cruelty To Animals rightly asks 
how a man can undertake the dirty business of killing bulls. 


Fifield: Belmonte and Victoriano de la Serna both said that 
killing a bull could be like taking a woman. It could even 
provoke orgasm, and sometimes did. They said it did. What 
do you think of that ? 

Cordobés: They must have been drunk ! (borrachos !) 


Fifield: Well, now | have written a novel on the impossibility : 


of a real woman maintaining herself as a bullfighter. | mean 
woman in the sense of hembra—female. Not all women аге 
very female... 

Cordobés: Fighting bulls isn't for women. 

Fifield: There is a contradiction in the bent of sex. You can't 
kill bulls persistently and remain a woman. 

Cordobés: Well how does she do it? From up there? On 
horse. Or down there. On foot. Double entendre. The flamenco 
dancer and her companion laugh. 

Fifield: It was based a little bit on the case of Conchita 
Cintrón. But also on Juanita Cruz. 

Cordobés: That was before | was born. 

Fifield: Not quite. How old are you ? 

Cordobés: Thirty. . 

Fifield: Now that you are 30 and have everything in the 
world, what was it you most wanted ? 


Cordobés: Myown fighting bullsand myown brand onthem. 


Fifield: Like Belmonte. Like Ortega. And how has it worked 
out? 

Cordobés: | have 600 head оп my cortijo of Villalobillos but 
they aren't much good. 

Fifield: | 
breeds of Andalusia recently when the widow-owner died. 
Cordobés: The heir wouldn't sell. 

Fifield: It would be tactless to ask a man how much money 
he makes. How much money do you make ? 

Cordobés: A few pesetas. 


No matador will ever tell what he takes. They push the 
box-office up to painful heights with their honorariums, and 
itis indecorous towards the public to rub this in. Joselito and 
Belmonte made about 8-10,000 pesetas per fight 40 years 
ago. And before that Guerrita, Lagartijo, Frascuelo had all 
taken fees considered outrageous at the time. It is because 
when a matador is in vogue the public will see him and no 
one else. As most of the big fights are at the fiestas which 
occur once each year at the various towns, the one, two or 
three stars are in incessant demand. My pueblo will have the 
best for our fiesta—it comes but once a year. 

Cordobés is certainly the highest-paid bullfighter in history, 
«allowing for the inflation of the currency; it is likely he is the 
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| know you tried to buy one of the most famous . 


highest-paid performer, artiste or athlete in history. Paquita 
Cepas Diaz, who is his private secretary, whose father was a 
matador and who is. 19 and stunning, says she honestly 
doesn't know what he makes but it is quite a lot, and it 
varies with the category and size of the ring. The man next 
to the mayor in the mayor's office in Córdoba puts it at 1m. 
100,000 per; as that tallies with the many guesses in the 
Spanish press let us use 1m. 100,000 as a figuring basis. 
Between £6-7,000 then ($18,300) per fight. As he cannot 


^ within the rules take more than 15 minutes to kill each of 


two bulls—maximum 30 minutes equals £200 plus per 
minute. During August 1965 he fought 31 corridas in 31 
days: 34m. 100thous. ptas, or about £200,000, or over $m. 

On 31 March 1966 the capital in the Bank of Spain was 
228,000,000 ptas; during last years European season 
Cordobés took about 122,000,000 ptas. Then there was the 
American season... 


Fifield: So you earn a few pesetas. So do | too. Picasso 
once said that as so much money comes in that he couldn't 
hope to eat it up whatever he ate, if he ate day and night, he 
didn't see why he should eat anything other than what he 
liked. What he liked was canned corn at that time, and at 
La Californie they ate nothing else. What do you like ? 
Cordobés: Chick peas. Beans. 

Fifield: What you always ate when you were poor in the 
country ! 

Cordobés: Andalusian seasoned cocida. My sister Angelita 
makes it better than anyone else іп the world. And ham—I 
like Serrano ham. | don't eat much at a time. | have had to 
train myself to eat bits several times a day because of the 
schedules when ! am bullfighting. 

Fifield: It must be more wearing to cross and recross Spain 
and southern France than to do the fighting itself. | know 
matadors die more often from motor accidents than bulls, 
and tuberculosis from being dumped wet with sweat into a 
car and banged all night to the next fiesta. 

Cordobés: Now | have the airplane and it's better. 

Fifield: | know you have your own private airplane. 
Cordobés: | have a field at Villalobillos and can take off and 
land there. 

Fifield: Do you worry about the fights bsforehunds ? 
Cordobés: No. 

Fifield: Do you dream about bulls, the way Belmonte did, 
bulls as big as locomotives ? 

Cordobés: No. 


There are several places you can see Cordobés—and talk 
with him if God wills. Villalobillos, his cortijo (Andalusian 


` manorial farm) 15 kilometres from Palma del Rio where he 


was born. The Hacienda EI Cordobés on the mountain road 
called EI Brilliante 20 minutes above Córdoba past the villas 
of the relatively rich. There is no use snatching him at his 
luxury apartment in Madrid, or when he fights, or at Paris 
—it isn't that Manolo is a snob, just the opposite, but he is 
damnably busy. He handles everything himself, has no PR 
men—even his manager is only his brother-in-law and a kind 
of “secondary Cordobés” for business. 

There is a last place he can be caught, the best. 

In the workers' quarter of Córdoba, a super East End shut 
in by a Roman-Arab wall, there is a solid front (of a con- 
struction yard). a flat iron door, no indication of anything 
special, a push bell instantly answered by a guard who looks 
the caller over carefully. Inside is the office of El Cordobés, 
presided over by Paquita Cepas Diaz. 

It is 28 March 1966. Cordobés has arrived in his white 
Mercedes-Benz, which was let in hastily at the gate, which 
was instantly slammed behind, as when kings come to 
castles or generals to HO in wartime. With him were Luis 
Gonzalez, who was a novice matador with him. for a time 
and who now manages the hacienda on El Briiliante, and а 
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6 An orphan? Hombre! I was 
abandoned іп the teeth of 
the world... 1 thought 
it was better to be a bullfighter 
than to load bricks 9 


richly dark flamenco dancer and a friend of hers. The two 
women—though they are young it would be wrong to call 
them girls, for they are most manifestly women—sit in two 
white leather armchairs. Paquita Cepas Diaz is at her type- 
writer. On one wall is a photo of Cordobés with Bobby 
Kennedy and on the other a photo of him with Franco; 
under this, he sits with his feet up on his desk and crossed. 
He is in frontier pants, cowboy shirt, neckerchief, a western 
hat on the back of his head, sunburnt, not looking particu- 
larly clean, and his face broken nearly all the time in a huge 
grin. Bushwacker boots. “i Hombre !” is his favourite answer 
to most things—and he is so full of the inhale and exhale of 
life, rawly natural, that he gives you the impression of being 
slightly drunk. You are not used to people being so natural, 
breaking out with a crazy laughter—from what he himself 
calls "the teeth of a good horse". Suddenly it strikes you 
that you know damn little about the real dirt peasants of 
Andalusia, whom you have seen in the villages, in bars, who 
have shined your shoes if they have happened to quit the 
country for the towns. You abruptly find out what unso- 
phistication, immediacy and reality are, and they are an 
animal force. 


Fifield : How іс your arm ? 

Cordobés: Magnificent. > 

Fifield: You say that ironically, and at the same time as if 
you meant it. Do you have any conscious models? Matadors 
in your head you follow ? 

Cordobés: Мо. 

Fifield: Not Juan Belmonte ? | think you're like Belmonte. 


Belmonte was asked, when Cordobés was becoming known, 
what he thought of him. Nothing, Belmonte said. But you too 
were poor апа stole chickens ? That is not why І am famous, 
Belmonte said. Belmonte too was unvarnished. Belmonte 
too had starved, and had jumped the fences of bullranches 
in order to corner and practice with the bulls. Belmonte 
too became the idol of Spain, but he changed exteriorly. 


Cordobés: Nobody. | never saw Belmonte. 


Fifield: Of course not. He quit in about 1936. But his films ? 
You've seen his films ? 

Cordobés: No. 

Fifield : Then whom do you have as an image ? 

Cordobés: i Hombre! Cordobés. 

Fifield: Do you speak English? You said "hello" to me 
when | came in. 

Cordobés: Okay. Sure. (in Spanish) | don't speak English. 
Fifield: About the sword arm. | gather the shoulder suffered 
from the cumulative effects of last season—when you fought 
111 corridas in Spain, the most in history. Now since the 
operation, how is it? 

Cordobés: Fine. 

Fifield: And fighting the bulls, what do you feel ? 

Cordobés: Scared. 

Fifield: All the time ? All matadors say they are scared and 
forget it when they fight—from the moment the bull comes 
out of the toril. Are you scared even in the thick action ? 
Cordobés: Till | kill it. Then | feel fine. 

Fifield: But not orgiastic, eh ? | have been asked to inquire 
of you what you feel about the bull. As bull. That seems a 
pretty British thing down here because animals are held in no 
high regard in this region that was Arab for 700 years. But 
as a matter of fact your companion in the first tough year 
you were getting started says you never were interested in 
killing bulls—that is, not in the sense of aficion or love of the 
sport, or slaughter. 

Cordobés: | thought it was better to be a bullfighter than 
load bricks. 

Fifield: Were you a bricklayer ? 

Cordobés: | was a mason's assistant. 

Fifield : What did you get? 

Cordobés: Thirty pesetas a day. 

Fifield; Up till when? 

Cordobés: Up till | became a novillero. 

Fifield : What about your father and mother ? 

Cordobés: | don'tremember them. 

Fifield: Then were you an orphan ? 

Cordobés: Hombre, | was abandoned in the teeth of the 
world. 

Fifield: Is it true that the public assistance in Palma del Rio 
took care of you ? ! 

Cordobés: They wanted to teach me to read. But they 
didn't give us enough money to eat. 


He grew up in a windowless kitchen in Palma del Rio with his 
sister Angela. His first living was stealing potatoes and 
pomegranates from the farms. He was selling a sack of 
stolen pomegranates in Córdoba when he heard passers-by 
crying out that Manolete had been killed; he was 12. Palma 
del Rio is the orange garden of the Province of Córdoba; 
he left it at 14 and made his way on the roads, begging, 
stealing, or working in itinerant peonage. 

He had crossed the pasturage of fighting bulls to fill his 
potato sacks. Passing behind the bulls, he thought he could 
pass in front of them. One day he tried. But the bull fled—as 
it fled further and further from him he felt braver and braver. 
"Amigo, that was the start.” (The first time | jumped into 
the ring | was so scared | couldn't think. The bull looks a 
certain size, and then it-is double that size when you front 
the head. And the people grow small; | couldn't even see 
them. The bull went by. Well, an express train has passed, 
I thought. What ofthat?) — 

He slept in lofts, stacks, stole chickens to feed himself, 
and began trying the horns with his jacket. He threw himself. 
into the ring of Madrid on 28 April 1957 and was immediately 
caught and gored. He kept on throwing himself into bull- 
rings. Córdoba. Ecija. The police got him more than once. It 
became easy to lock him up because he was a multi-offender, 
and landlords, with a certain sadism, had him imprisoned 
for potato thievery when he had merely wished to play and 
ruin their bulls. 
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Fifield: What was the rent, by the way, at Palma del Rio ? 
Cordobés: Fifty pesetas (six shillings) 

Fifield: You seem to say fighting bulls isn't instinctual, ог 
atavistic, or archaic with you, though that's what practically 
every expert considers it. What is it? You touch your head. 
Cordobés: It's intellectual. 

Fifield: You say that? But what you provoke and stimulate 
is emotion—above any matador alive. And the emotion is 
sensual. For certain women it must be terribly so. 

Cordobés: The crowd comes and makes what it likes. | 
think. 

Fifield: | see that you mean it. This is a surprise to me. You 
give so opposite an impression—one of brutal, even mad, 
spontaneity. Your “eat the bull alive", which is so famous. 
Last season you actually attacked one with your fists when 
it wouldn't fight. 

Cordobés: | don't put myself in front of. a lorry without 
thinking of what | am doing. 

Fifield: Which is easier to dominate—completely—a bull of 
awoman ? 

Cordobés: i Hombre ! what a question А woman. 

Fifield: Is the inward sensation comparable ? 

Cordobés: | told you you do bullfighting with your head. 
Fifield: Are you really less afraid of women than bulls? A 
woman can do great damage. After all, women think. 
Cordobés: | am afraid of bulls but 1 am not afraid of women. 
(He receives 150 letters a day, two-thirds of them offers of the 
morena carne . . . these letters go unanswered unless they 
ask for a photograph, which they receive signed 'Manuel EI 
Cordobés' by Paquita Cepas Diaz.) 


Fifield: You told the press the other day that you aren't 
thinking of marrying because you haven't got time to think 
of women. Too busy. Now I don't think a man can be too busy 
to think of women. think that was an evasion. Now what's the 
truth? 

Cordobés: Listen, they all want to pass by the ене: 1 
think they all will, if | wait long enough. 

Fifield: You are said to be the revolutionary of modern 
bullfighting. You are changing the style in a certain fashion. 
You are suppressing the extreme finesse which has contri- 
buted great monotony. Do you want consciously to revolu- 
tionize bullfighting ? 

сеш I don't think about it. | think of El Cordobés and 
the bull. 

Fifield: When do you fight ? 

Cordobés: Marbella, Sunday. Then Murcia, Barcelona, then 
the whole damn thing. 


Thefirstthing he ever bought was a bicycle—on hire purchase. 
He hung it with a dozen pennants. He loves to salt himself 
with talc and douse himself with eau de cologne. When he 
was a mason's apprentice he'd go to the dance hall in the 
Aragon Road—and when he asked a girl for a piece “some 
of them said yes and some of them said no”. He had a 
sweetheart named Anita Sanchez in Palma del Rio but the 
parents shoved him out. With Juan Maria Horrillo he went 
from capea to capea passing the cap “and Manolo was 
always bravest but knew nothing of bulls". With him too 
he shared a girlfriend, turn for turn, "alternating like with 
bulls in corridas"—she is a whore in Barcelona now. In 1959 
his construction boss who was a man named Lopez Lopez 


‘staged a novillada with the friends of the. Aragon Road, 


and El Pelao fought and spent all the time tossed in the air. 


Fifield: What names have you had ? 

Cordobés: El Rencito; El Renco was what they called my 
father in Palma. El Pelao. Benítez, my name. El Palmeno— 
from Palma (del Rio)—but Pipo, the manager who launched 
me, had an El Palmeño. He said what would | think about 
being called El Cordobés? I said I didn't care. 
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Fifield: What do you like most to do? 

Cordobés: Hunt. Turtle doves. Oversee my bulls. Ride. I’ve 
got seven horses. And seven dogs. 

Fifield: What kind of dogs ? 

Cordobés: Greyhounds, mainly. 

Fifield: On the day you took the alternativa in Córdoba you 
hunted doves on your place, and that is so unique it is said 
to be almost an affectation. You apparently really suppressed 
—or forgot—the sense of what you had ahead of you for the 
afternoon, the most important of your life. But | don't think 
it was affectation, and I think that here we have got something 
so real, so natural, so elemental, that we are likely to mis- 
understand it. When you met Franco the second time all the 
other men were formed up in a line, very serious, and you 
reached out and said "Give me your hand again, Excellency ! 
Give me you hand again!" And when you went into the 
ring at Valencia last year—ahd they had all come and paid 
the sky-high prices simply to get at you, because you had 
given abad show the year before and were hated in Valencia— 
you threw yourself down on your knees on the sand the 
minute you came in and begged their forgiveness, and 
converted their hatred into love. Some have pointed out 
ironically that when you made your film Apprenticeship 
For Death you unexpectedly won the award of Best Actor. 
But! don’t think it is that. 

Cordobés: Hombre | don't have anything to say about any 
of that. Or even think of it. 

Fifield: Naturally... 


You can sum up bullfighters neatly of course, like other 
people. Manolete was a Fascist puppet, pushed to distract 
the people from the war privations, of limited repertoire, 
and no real originality i in the tauromachic innovations. Every 
serious critic will tell you this. Then why his enormous 
reputation ? One day I read an account of him that smelled 
otherwise. It had the ring of truth. | began going to his old 
films.watching him in slow motion. Ah ! 


Look into El Cordobés's face c/ose/y—this is а man who kills : 


bulls. This is a man who risks his life upwards of three and 
four times a week, and since Belmonte and possibly Manolete 


° not any other major matador persistently has done .this. 


Have you any understanding of him whatever, or access to it ? 
You cannot know what El Cordobés is doing unless you are 
ten feet from where he is in the ring, and use binoculars. 
He is so unbearably exciting because he brings the bull into 
positions where an accident is certain and extricates himself 
with an undiscernible play of the wrists. Thus you are seeing 
miracles. You are. Your are seeing the miracle of a man who 
has totally suppressed the attributes of fear, but who fears. 


He gives to the poor lavishly, in the style of another age. 
But aspirant devils inflamed by his example swarm around 
his cortijo, and they stone it. He is rather ungenerous with 
former friends. Picasso is like that. They can afford kingly 
generosity but not adhesive hangers-on perhaps. Not those 
with a claim on them. It is possible that a man wants to 
humiliate those whom fate has humiliated relative to him. 

A critic has acutely asked: "Would Cordobés have this 
frenetic appeal for women if he had the face of Rudolph 
Valentino ? Or Manolete ? A man does well to accord with 
his age. But the Beatle shagginess, the wistful look of 
Chaplin's The Kid, which have gone around the world and 
appeared on the cover of fashionable magazines nearly as 
often as the breasts of Bardot, are themselves real enough, 
but superimpositions. Cordobés is a gladiator when he fights, 
and the face on the television is not the same as that on the 
cover of Life or Paris-Match. 

He is original—immeasurably so if you know the señoritos 
and gentlemen of the ring today, such as Antonio Ordóñez— 
because he is a throwback. The perfected veronica smells 
better than the red of battle, it is now generally thought. 
Not by Cordobés. Og 
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PENTHOUSE FORUM 


In which editors and correspondents alike discuss topics of general interest to the PENTHOUSE 
reader. Any reasonable subject, whether directly related to actual articles or stories appearing in 
PENTHOUSE or not, will be considered for discussion in these columns. 

While every effort is made to encourage and promote a cross-section of readership opinion, the 
views expressed in these columns are not necessarily those of the publisher, his editors or staff. 


The Miss World І knew 


I: was difficult to resist buying a copy of 
your magazine the other day on seeing 
the banner THE NUDEST MISS WORLD—so І 
didn't resist and did buy. You see, I went to 
school with Lesley Langley, so it was very 
interesting to see her “ай naturel". Тһе 
last time I saw her, fully clothed mind you, 
she must have been about 16 years old and 
gloried in the less glamorous name of 
Lesley Hill. I'm not saying we knew each 
other well, but after about seven years 
together in a small boarding school you do 
get to know each other's names. Doubtless 
she's forgotten mine by now, having failed 
to win last year's Mr Universe contest! 
It never occurred to me the next time I 
would see her would be in the Miss World 
competition. 

I even have a photograph of her on my 
bedroom wall dating from 1960—along 
with the remainder of the inmates. A school 
photograph of course, with her on one end 
and me, a couple of hundred people away, 
on-the other. It’s suddenly become quite а 
talking-point these days—but perhaps your 
photos have the edge on it! 

Believe it or not the school was called 
The Royal Merchant Navy School and was 
a mixed boarding school for navy children 
in Berkshire. Nowadays, however, it's an 
all-boys school glorying in the name of 
Bearwood College. I expect a copy of 
PENTHOUSE wouldn't do them any harm!. 

M. L. Avery 
Ponteland 
Northumberland 


Revelation in human relations 


О“ of curiosity, during {һе absence of 
my boss, I managed to find where he 
keeps his copies ОҒ PENTHOUSE which I 
have seen him reading on the quiet. I was 
wondering what these books “for men” 
contained, and apart from the expected 
photos of nude girls I am surprised to see 
that such a large number of females, quite 
openly, enjoy reading your magazine. 
Like so many of your readers, I have found 
immense pleasure and interest in the general 
contents ( I have not yet had time to read 
all the articles). The many aspects of human 
relations discussed are a revelation to me 
and I think your magazine is unique. It 
must give pleasure to the many thousands 
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of broadminded people who explore its 

pages and who are able to contribute to 

your PENTHOUSE FORUM enlightening views 

on many delicate subjects not to be found in 
any other periodical. 

M.H. (Miss) 

Audenshaw 

Manchester 


From an absent friend 


Ws very interested to read about the 
PENTHOUSE Party, especially the statis- 
tics and menu (they are part of my pin-up 
collection). Since Tatler ceased publication 
we have lacked the social tittle-tattle of the 
““in” group and trendy set. 

Realize you have to publish adverts, 
good cartoons and eye-catching photos but 
hope you can devote more space to yourself 
and your friends in future issues; this is 
what we really need—after all, the book- 
stalls are full of magazines for men's enter- 
tainment. 

Gerald Tyson 
London, S.W.7 


Fu Manchu Fan 


had never bought PENTHOUSE magazine. 
І had seen it on the bookstalls and looked 
idly through it each month, but always put 
it back. Recently, І picked up PENTHOUSE 
NO. 9 and started to glance through it as 
usual. And then I saw those gorgeous 
Brides of Fu Manchu. How lovely they 
looked in their chains! Here were “pin-ups” 
with a difference, the most fascinating 
female studies І have ever seen in a magazine. 
I didn't put PENTHOUSE NO. 9 back. 
Instead І bought two copies so І could have 
the pictures on both sides of the pages for 
my special scrapbook. 
J.M. 
Hessle Road 
Hull 


Blue-pencil postscripts 


was interested to read Sheldon Williams” 
article, with its references to the Golden 
Convolvulus affair. However, we would have 
appreciated recognition of the fact that 
Сауап McCarthy’s review, which Mr. 
Williams quotes, appeared in Peace News 
last September. 
Rod Prince 
Peace News 


Apologies for this oversight.—Ed. 


I would like to point out the inaccuracies 
in Mr Sheldon Williams’ article, **Censor- 
ship", voL. 1, No. 9. Mr Williams states: 

“Тһе British Board of Film Censors is 
another example. In theory, the content of 
films is not subject to official censorship. 
Actually, it is virtually impossible to arrange 
for public showing of films unless these 
have been licensed, either by the Board (set 
up at the instigation of the industry) or by 
local authority." 

In fact all films shown to audiences paying 
for admission must be preceded on the 
screen by a reproduction of a censorship 
certificate from this Board or from the 
Local Authority in the area concerned. 
The content of films is therefore subject to 
official censorship both in theory and in 


. practice; also it is impossible, and not 


*virtually impossible", to arrange for the 
public showing of films unless they have been 
licensed. 

*At one stage, before the creation of 
the ‘X’ certificate, quite a large category of 
films which it was thought might upset 
general susceptibilities sought and often 
obtained special London County Council 
licenses on the understanding that they 
could not be shown to audiences below the 
age of 16." 

Before the introduction of the ‘X? certifi- 
cate in 1951 the only films which could not 
be seen by children under the age of 16 
were those classified as ‘H’ films (‘H’ 
standing for 'Horror) The ‘H’ category 
was used by this Board, by the London 
County Council and by other Local Authori- 
ties. 

“Both police action over publication and 
the Board of Censors control of film public 
performance is supposed to be based on 
*public opinion', although in the case of 
film censorship a wide measure of private 
decision is exercised.” 

I do not know exactly what is meant by 
this statement. This Board has no rules, 
and judges each film on its merits, taking 
into account its assessment of artistic 
quality and intent. I do not think it would be 
true to say the decisions of this Board are 
“supposed to be based on public opinion”; 
and I am not clear what is meant by “а 
wide measure of private decision". 

“It is well-known that the present Chair- 
man of the Board had very little personal 
experience of films before he took up his 
post." 

The present President of the Board (not 
*Chairman"), Lord Harlech, has had as 
much personal experience of films as any 
of his predecessors. The President is respons- 
ible for broad general policy and there would 


—— 


be по special advantage in having as the 
holder of this office a person with a great 
deal of personal experience of films. In 
fact our present President has always taken 
an interest in films, and has seen as many 
as he could spare time to see during his busy 
public life. 

I have not made any comment about 
Mr Williams’ remarks on the censorship 
position in France, but from my own 
personal knowledge of the French Censor- 
ship Commission I would have said that it 
is most unlikely that the story he quotes is 
true. 

John Trevelyan, O.B.E. 
Secretary, Board of Film Censors 


Our contributor comments: 

To take the last point first, Mr Trevelyan might 
read a quarterly publication called Censorship, 
which gives exact references for my conclusions 
about film censoring in France. 

I'm sorry Mr Trevelyan doesn't understand 
about “public opinion”. This has always been a 
euphemism for repression. “Public opinion” is 
continuously working up a head of steam to save 
ordinary people like us from our worst excesses. 
The Board of Film Censors clearly reckonsit has 
to safeguard responsibilities of the kind called 
for by “public opinion”. 

It’s sad to know that Mr Trevelyan has been 
able to rule out the word “virtually”, and make 
uncertificated performances totally illegal. I’d 
always hoped (believed) the censorship laws 
were not that absolute. Seems I was wrong— 
they really are as bad as they look. 

Sheldon Williams. 


The Panties Problem 


pem your 9th issue I find the letter 
from Pamela Rodway most interesting, 
and can assure her that few males would 
object to seeing the outline of her panties 
showing through her skirt or slacks. 

When I first met my wife two years ago, 
she was working in an office with four more 
girls all about 19, and their aim was to show 
a more definite line of briefs through their 
slacks or skirt. This distressed several of 
the older employees, but won everlasting 
crafty glances from the male staff. 

Janet (my wife) even went to the trouble 
to sew a double rib on the edge of a pair of 
briefs to give a more pronounced line through 
her slacks, but this phase ended about 
eight months ago, when she decided it 
really wasn’t necessary to wear panties at 
all under tight dresses, or slacks. 

R. Lavistock 
Staffs. 


É only a female could see how the outline 
of panties looks, and how horrid and 
untidy the result is, she would not think 
twice about discarding the culprit. Nothing 
looks better than a shapely rear encased in 
a tight skirt (or fitted slacks) uncluttered 
with bulges and ridges. One glances, one 
knows, one thinks: there goes a woman who 
is sure that the looks she gets are looks of 
admiration, not of disgust. 
J. Kinner 
Carlisle 


was interested to read in this edition of 

PENTHOUSE NO. 9 the letter from Pamela 
Rodway about the wearing of panties under 
tight skirts and slacks. 

I am a shorthand typist, aged 21, and I . 
work in a city office. It is a “mixed” staff, 
and there are a number of men in the office. 
I never wear panties. I know it is a bit 
awkward with a wide skirt, but I have at 
no time felt embarrassed. My boy friend 
objected at first, but I told him it was no 
business of his! 

I wear the usual short skirt—four inches 


The press gave prominence recently 
to the case of a teenage girl who stole her 
mother’s contraceptive tablets and sub- 
stituted aspirins. Hugh Mills has taken 
this situation and developed it into a most 
amusing and ingenious intrigue. The 
result is an extremely funny sequence of 
unexpected situations and a gallery of 
vivid character studies superbly executed. 


If unobtainable at your bookshop, fill in 


Please send me......copies 
of “Prudence and the Pill” 
at 16/- plus 1/6 post and 
packing each. My remitt- 
ance for......... is enclosed. 


Triton Publishing Co.Ltd, 35 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


above the knee—so you will see I am not 
“square”, 

J.G. (Miss) 

Bearsden, Glasgow 


ye done it again. In my humble 

opinion you've got every other men's 

mag beat. Please keep up the good work. 

Incidentally, on what train does Miss 
Rodway travel home? 

K. B. Clarke 

Watford, Herts. 


І think that one answer to Pam’s problem 
would be to wear a G-string rather 
than no panties at all; I think that to 
wear a short, tight skirt with her legs crossed 
when sitting opposite a chap would probably 
cause her to show rather a lot of stocking 
top, suspender and perhaps bare thigh 
which may make her feel still more un- 
comfortable if the chap happened to be 
casting his eye in the direction of her legs. 
C. Church 

Hastings, Sussex 


(continued on page 69) 
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Janette 


Rivalry among cine-hopefuls, couch-casting, gruelling hours of training, plus dating, 
chatting and pounding the pavements are a few of the facts of filmic life that stand 
between aspiration and success. “Success,” according to starlet Janette Deacon, “begins 
with your state of mind—what you're willing to pay for recognition, how ambitious you 
are in a real sense and whether you're prepared to compromise.” 

La Deak, as her friends call her, fell rather than fought her way into filmdom's front 
office. One hour after watching La Deak squeeze a few meaningful gyrations out of 
an ATV pop-show shakefest, a Canadian film producer had her on the phone. 

Three days later our -nonplussed pet found herself shaking with similarly elegant 
abandon on the set of her Canadian mentor's first British epic. "It was my dancing 
that did it," avers the supple-limbed La Deak. “1 hadn't any formal training and the idea 
of acting never occurred to me. | love to dance, and just happened to be with a group 
of kids when we were all asked to appear on T.V." /continued overleaf 


PENTHOUSE 


La Deak’s memorable moment of cinematic verity brought instant recognition. At first, 
the parts were small—but frequent: “Ехровиге is the most important thing in the beginning. 
They want you to be seen—not too much, but just enough to excite interest and curiosity. 
It's like on-the-job training; you acquire poise, confidence and practical experience. | 
loved it and | wanted to go to school.” 

Formal training is not, as most theatrical buffs believe, a prerequisite of a professional 
career. Many accomplished actors and actresses make their first impact on raw ability, 
personal magnetism and other promotable imponderables. La Deak is adequately endowed 
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in all departments, manifests serious interest in the development and expansion of her own 
personality, rises early, works hard and generally regards everyday affairs as a natural 
extension of her career. 

“Most girls,” Janette admits, “feel that a pretty face or the willingness to date directors 
and producers is enough to get them started. Іп certain cases a girl тау have to compromise, 
but she must know when and to what extent. Getting started, taking your first walk-on 
is the easiest part of all. It's what happens next that matters. An actor friend of mine calls 
it “sustaining power. Pretty faces and sexual compromise may get you in the front door 
but what happens after that depends on ability, seriousness and damn hard work.” Og 
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THE BEST 


OF THE TIMES 


This article can only be described as striking at the very roots of 

our society. It advances the unBritish suggestion that firms with a 

policy of leaving progress to others don't deserve to get away with a 

pose of leadership—not even when their names are as famous as The 
Times or Rolls-Royce. 


by Harry Fieldhouse 
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WO OF BRITAIN’S MOST VENERATED COMMER- 

cial institutions are The Times newspaper 
and the Rolls-Royce motorcar. Lately both 
have made heroic efforts to get with it. Each 
unveiling was preceded by years of stirring 
exertions in the backrooms. The suspense, as 
the separate D (for debut) days approached, 
became choking. Finally the curtains parted 
—and in the dazed hush it was difficult to 
decide which production put the greater strain 
on credulity. 

The revamped Times, with front-page news 
in a design of early-1950s vintage, proved to 
be the most embarrassing anti-climax since 
the rising of The Sun (fanfared as “the news- 
paper born of the age we live in,” for those 
who can bear to be reminded). Hardly less 
painful was a first sight of the Silver Shadow, 
as the new Rolls-Royce was carelessly named 
(a shadow of its former self?). The car was 
another piece of early-1950s styling, widely 
likened to the expiring Peugeot 303. Somehow 
its long-delayed arrival recalled the occasion 
when the first BRM, the racing car that was 
meant to reconquer the tracks for Britain, 
broke down as the starting flag fell and never 
got farther than a few yards from the starting 
line. 

Are The Times and the Rolls-Royce strictly 
comparable? Well, both have long been noted 
as the most respectable, expensive, solid,staid 
and old-fashioned of their kind. Top people 
read The Times, or so an abortive advertising 
campaign once asserted. They also drive “Тһе 
Best Car in the World,” as another modest 
slogan from the advertisement columns pre- 
sumes to put it. Who else could afford to, 
anyway? Sir William Haley, the editor of The 
Times, drives a Rolls-Royce, and І daresay 
Dr F. Llewellyn Smith, the head of Rolls- 
Royce's car division, reciprocates by catching 
up with The Times. 

The other patch of common ground is the 
degree of popularity of the product. This is 
unfortunately best described by an adjective 
from coarser walks of life: dicy. Тһе Times’s 
circulation has been precarious for years. 
Throughout the 14 years Sir William Haley 
has occupied the editorial chair in Printing 
House Square a striking phenomenon has 
been observable in British publishing: every 
“quality” or “serious” national newspaper 
(using the terms in their strictly trade sense) 
has piled on new readers, except the one 
edited by Sir William Haley. 

The Daily Telegraph's circulation has ad- 
vanced by 370,000,which is far more than The 
Times's total sale. The Sunday Times (no kin 
to the daily) has more than doubled its 
customers—from a little abové 500,000 to 


1,290,000. The Guardian too is іп sight of 
doinga double, having added 131,580 readers 
and outstripped The Times in the process. 
What has The Times to show for these boom 
years in “serious” reading? It has scraped up 
a measly 22,000 new readers, and this year 
was still selling only 255,000 copies. 

The health of the Rolls-Royce sales figures 
is equally fragile. I must stress that it’s only 
the car side I'm talking about. Cars are in fact 
a sideline at Rolls-Royce, which has been 
mainly an aero-engine manufacturer since 
World War 1. Indeed, if the Rolls-Royce 
reputation were based on aero-engines it 
would be invulnerable. It happens to be based 
on cars, which is doubly ironic, since the vast 
majority of people who swallow it have never 
ridden ina Rolls-Royce car except perhaps at 
a wedding or a funeral—occasions when sen- 
sitivities are rarely at their most discerning. 
Anyway, the total production of the Crewe 
works is fewer cars in a year than plenty of 
makers produce in a month, and but for a 
quixotic decision by Mr Reginald Maudling 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the output would be even smaller. In all 
probability Rolls-Royce would no longer be 
making cars at all. 

What happened was this. In 1961 Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd brought in a Budget that put a 
ceiling on the price of cars that could be 
charged against tax when bought for business 
use. The figure was £2,000. At that time а 
Rolls-Royce or its identical twin Bentley cost 
£6092 after purchase tax. This was more than 
thrice as high as Mr Lloyd’s sensible ceiling, 
and you got no tax relief against any of it. 

It soon became clear that most of those 
chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royces and Bentleys 
you see pouring into the Savoy Hotel court- 
yard at lunchtime don't belong to the master- 
ful gentleman on the backseat. They belong to 
the firm that pays his emoluments. And the 
£2000 restriction swiftly set such firms to 
wondering whether the masterful gentleman 
might not be able to manage with a less- 
expensive conveyance to the Savoy. Perhaps 
the shareholders would prefer him to have a 
big Humber (£1630 then) or even a Jaguar 
Mk. ІХ (£1883)? : 

Rolls-Royce sales, then running at a record 
2,400 a year, dropped sharply. The gravity of 
the position was attested when the aristocrats 
of Crewe began discussions with the plebs of 
British Motor Corporation. The full truth of 
what went on at these exchanges has not been 
publicly revealed, but nobody seriously 
doubts that some form of transfer from 
Crewe was on the agenda. 

This episode demonstrated Rolls-Royce's 


'ask for the military in Congo. 
rebellior's aftermath 


vital dependence on company customers. It 
also exposed the popular illusion that Rolls- 
Royces, thanks to David Ogilvy's advertising 
campaign (“At 60 mph the loudest noise came 
from the ticking of the clock"), are snapped 
up in America as fast as the works can make 
them. If that were true there'd have been no 
crisis. 

Mercifully for the beleaguered craftsmen 
of Crewe, Mr Maudling took over from Mr 
Lloyd. The new Chancellor, in his firstBudget, 
eased the tax restriction. What's more, he did 
it specifically to benefit Rolls-Royce, on the 
grounds that a product so prestigious to 
exports should be kept alive. And so once 
again it became practical for Savoy-bound 
chairmen and managing directors to go to 
Iunch by Silver Cloud. Mr Maudling's senti- 
ment had saved Rolls-Royce, as Lord 
Northcliffe's expertise once saved The Times. 

Self-help, however, remained the shrieking 
need. And it must be conceded that this was 
appreciated in both of these temples of 
esoteric manufacture. Sir William Haley has 
declared that he had wanted to put news on 
The Times's revered front page “Ғог several 
years", but he explained that you don't rush 
into things in Printing House Square. Nobody 
could accuse Sir William of undue haste. It 
has taken him 14 years to print the main news 
where most of the press have been printing it 
for nearly half a century. As The Economist 
mildly remarked: “It was overdue". 

In Crewe they have been equally measured 
in their pace. Rolls-Royce began work on 
their new model, they say (indeed, boast), 10 
years ago. The car they were then producing 
was the Silver Cloud, still by far the most 
numerous specimen of Rolls-Royces on the 
streets. This car left even more to be desired 
than The Times of the day. 

The Times was then short on news pictures, 


Michael Cooper 


personality news, social news of all kinds, 
feature writing and gossip. It could also be 
counted on to avoid printing any sensational 
piece of news, unless officially endorsed, until 
after it was no longer sensational. In addition 
the paper was assembled in total oblivion of 
techniques for engaging the reader's interest 
or rendering a hard read digestible. The 
deficiencies of the Silver Cloud were, however, 
even more remarkable, if only because the car 
had been a new model in 1955. 

It was bigger than the previous model, but 
hardly any roomier. The styling was late '40s. 
Exaggerated front wings flowed awkwardly 
along the side of the body until they collided 
with back wings of clashing proportion. As 
with all modern Rolls-Royces, the body 
designer had fought a losing battle between 
the demands of contemporary neo-functional. 
packaging and the antique squared-off 
radiator relic up front. 

The car did have automatic transmission, 
made under licence from America's General 
Motors, and as the 1950s ticked away into the 
1960s it added other mechanical conveniences 
from across the Atlantic. Power steering, an 
o.h.v. pushrod vee-8 engine, electric windows, 
air conditioning, “quad” headlamps —all 
these became essential to keep the export 
models technically competitive with Detroit 
cars costing a quarter as much. In its final 
year (1965) the much-developed Silver Cloud 
was submitted to the indignity of a compara- 
tive test of luxury cars by the American maga- 
zine Car & Driver. Assembled for the purpose 


` were a Mercedes 600, a Cadillac, a Lincoln, a 


Jaguar, and a Chrysler Imperial. The Rolls- 
Royce came a bad fourth, just ahead of the 
Imperial and the Mk. 10 Jag. 

The magazine made the following distress- 
ing assessment: 
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60 
OF THE TIMES 


€ The Rolls-Royce is probably the most over- 
rated car in the world... It is at best only а 
superb example of what modern manufac- 
turing technology and a spare-no-expense 


philosophy can do for a 1939 Packard... Entry. 


and exit are difficult because it's a bit of a 
climb to the door sill and because the doors 
are narrow and the seats high. There is no 
power seat adjustment, no steering-wheel 
adjustment, no inside adjustment for the out- 
side mirror, very little room inside (which is 
strange, in view of the car's great exterior 
dimensions), minimum luggage space, suspen- 
sion that betrays every secret of the road 
surface, and an air-conditioning installation 
that is too obviously an afterthought. ... The 
steering was dead and unresponsive and there 
was a rather unusual tendency towards roll- 
steer... which made it virtually impossible to 
hurry the car on a winding road, or to nego- 
tiate a simple slalom manoeuvre that the 
other five cars managed with relative ease. . . . 
It is not a. modern car, and though it has 
smoothness, silence, good brakes, beautiful 
workmanship and reasonable comfort for no 
more than four, the car is distinguished only 
by its traditional appearance—its good 
qualities have been available in automobiles 
since World War 1.9 


By comparison The Times got off lightly 
from the monthly review Encounter. This 
published in its June number an article, 
written before the new look, by Henry Fairlie, 
the political correspondent (and onetime 
Times leader-writer). He commented: 


GIncreasingly in recent years The Times has 
abandoned the effort to bea paper of “record”. 
Less and less often does it print an important 
speech or document in full.... Apart from a 
sneaking desire to be on the side of what it 
regards as “the movement" or “the tide" of 
history, its attitudes have ceased to be con- 
sistent, and therefore ceased to be intel- 
ligible.9 

Clearly both the newspaper and the motor- 
car had been trading on their reputations. 
“Uniqueness”, as Sir William was disarming- 
ly to write in introducing his revised paper, 
“is nota virtueif it becomes mereeccentricity.”’ 
Innovation was imperative. And nothing less 
than a breakthrough could restore reality to 
these two legends of leadership. What emer- 
ged? In each case an amalgam of practices 
long commonplace among the competition. 

Sir William Haley must be judged to have 
made the braver tilt. He at least took arms 
against the two most idiotic and entrenched 
traditions standing in the way of progress: the 
hallowed front page of small ads, and the 
olde-worlde typography of Mr Stanley 


Morison. Up there in Crewe, by contrast, Dr 
Llewellyn Smith shirked the obvious obstacles. 


- He could not bring himself to relegate the 


inhibiting (and sham) Edwardian radiator. 
Nor did he find the courage to have the 
interior scrap its anomalous walnut trim and 
its sharp-edged, misplaced and muddling 
controls in favour of a logical layout and 
contemporary standards of passenger safety. 

Safety is perhaps a tender word to mention 
here. Blame Mr Ralph Nader. He is the young 
American whose wild accusations against the 
safety of U.S. cars gave wide gratification in 
Europe, besides accelerating a sales slump in 
America. Nobody would have minded if he’d 
left it at that, but he turned on imported cars 
too, and singled out none other than Rolls- 
Royce. Addressing the Commerce Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives he 
treacherously described the pride of British 
highways as “the overrated and overpriced 
Rolls-Royce”.* It had “poor door latches”, 
he said. And he went on to quote a research 
finding at the University of California at Los 
Angeles that ‘‘at a 20 mph impact the Rolls- 
Royce’s doors, hood [bonnet], and trunk 
[boot] will come open”. 

It’s not clear whether he was referring to the 
Silver Cloud or the Silver Shadow. But there 
are enough craftsman-devised projections in 
either of them to give you something to re- 
member in a 10 mph impact, even if the 
doors do stop you from being thrown out. 

For all that, the Silver Shadow is supposed 
to be the most changed Rolls-Royce ever. 
What does it have to offer? The same engine 
(a good one of course), but with an American- 
style alternator. The same Hydramatic trans- 
mission (long since outdated by later GM 
designs), but with new electric switches. The 
power steering is new, at least to Rolls-Royce 
—it’s the опе GM’s Saginaw division builds 
for Cadillac. The springing has hydraulic 
self-leveling, thanks to licences from Citroén, 
whose hydro-pneumatic system has been in 
full production since before the previous Rolls 
model came out, The body, subcontracted 
again to BMC, is smaller, like the Mercedes 
600. It’s also chassisless, adopting a manu- 
facturing technique common to popular cars 
since the mid-1930s. 

The front and rear ends of the Silver 
Shadow are substructures bolted to the body 
through vibration-deadening washers. This 
method. has also been in production several 
years on the Morris 1100—but Rolls-Royce 
developed their own washers. 

In the same way, from front page to back 
page, not a single fresh idea illuminates the 


*The cheapest Rolls-Royce costs £6557 in Britain, including 
purchase tax. 


restyled Times. A daily woman’s page and a 
gossip column (sorry, “diary”) are added to 
the medical and educational columns that Sir. 
William takes pride in having introduced to 
those austere pages. The leading articles now 
fit neatly into two columns, instead of trailing 

up and down the page until the writer ran out 
of words. Multi-deck headlines are no longer 
separated by those quaint archaic printing 
ornaments known as swelled rules. 

According to the Daily Mirror, Sir William 
offered a £25 bonus to any member of the staff 
who could come up with a title for the pro- 
posed diary. The Mirror derisively offered: 
“Behind the times”. The title published 
proved to be less inventive: “Ав it happens”. 
An accurate reflection, as it happens, of the 
level of inspiration behind the whole belated 
enterprise. 

“Tf you want to know, it’s all in The Times”, 
proclaims the latest slogan. But, time after 
time, it isn’t. 

Still, credit where credit is due. It must have 
seemed a daunting decision to change the 
style of The Times title on the front page, 
dropping the royal coat-of-arms to boot. It 
must have seemed a daunting decision to 
change the size of the fake Rolls-Royce radi- 
ator—though not enough to stop the thing 
from preventing any rational treatment of the 
front-end design. Besides, The Times is still 
a newspaper that cari usually be relied on to 
get its facts right, and the Rolls-Royce is still 
a car that can usually be relied on to get you 
there. And both are better than they were. 

For example, on the new Rolls-Royce it’s 
now possible to change a sparkplug without 
jacking up the car and removing a front wheel. 
Also, the speedometer is in front of the driver 
for the first time, along with the fuel gauge, 
which used to be arranged to divert the 
passenger. As for The Times, at least the main 
news is now where you can find it. | 

Тһе Times, says Sir William Haley, is not 
just a newspaper but an institution. And so 
it is. But once management gets to thinking 
that way about a commercial product with a 
purely practical function the customer can 
forget about being put first. Preservation 
edges out innovation and service. You end up 
with а newspaper that would have looked old 
hat alongside The Observer of 10 or 15 years 
ago. You end up with a motorcar that takes 
“built-in obsolescence” too literally. 

There'll always be an England, but will 
there always be a Times and a Rolls-Royce? It 
all depends on the patience of the better- ` 
heeled British and their capacity to go on 
paying over the odds and accepting the inade- 
quate. On past form the outlook seems 


promising enough. Ot—g 
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IN SEARCH OF PERFECT WHITENESS 


A SHORT STORY WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN BRATBY 


VERY NIGHT FOR A WEEK BEFORE SUSIE 

left her Caribbean island for Britain, her 
mother told her what to do if she encoun- 
tered a gentleman who tried to rape her. 
Mummy did not tell her of the pill, of her 
female physiology, or any of the so-called 
“facts of life”; she just told her beautiful, 
15-year-old daughter what to do to preclude 
rape. Susie listened attentively, her eyelids 
well back, revealing much of her slightly- 
browned eyeball whites. The young negress 
often bemoaned that even the whites of her 
eyes were not properly white, and she 
fervently wished that she had been born 
without “colour”. 

Mummy was sending the slim and simian 
Susie to England so that she could find a 
white man to marry. The intention was that 
Susie would return to the luscious island one 
day with a rich white by her side, and this 
would improve the family’s status sub- 
stantially. Not, mind you, that they con- 
sidered whites to be better than coloured 
people. It was hotly pronounced on many 
occasions by Susie’s family that there was no 
difference between the two ethnic groups, 
except for skin pigmentation—it was even 
asserted that Negroes were superior. Still, 
it was clearly better to be white—better to 
marry a white person, and infinitely prefer- 
able to have mulatto children, quadroon 
grandchildren, and octoroon great-grand- 
children, and to get rid of the colour as 
quickly as possible by as much intermarriage 
as could be arranged. “We are all equal in 
the eyes of God”, said Mummy with feeling, 
and sent her gorgeous daughter off to marry 
a white man. 

On the way to the land of opportunity— 
where life for a coloured girl was hard, cold 


and rainy in contrast to the sun, beauty and 


richness to be found in the Caribbean 
islands—a big Negro entered Susie's cabin 
and did try їо гаре her. Being a girl with a 
host of indoctrinated moral principles, Susie 
did not want to be raped. She kept her pretty 
and slightly prehensile feet tightly entwined, 
and she screamed. But no one seemed to 
hear, and after a lot of wrestling her arms 
became tired. It was clearly time to apply 
Mummy’s tactic. 

“If you don't stop ГЇЇ hurt you", she told 
the amorous black. “Don't be a silly girl. 
How can you hurt me?" he sneered, and he 
bulged his perspiring pectorals at her. Susie 
seized the vulnerable pendants as instructed, 
and squeezed with all her might. The big 
Negro vociferated enormously and passed 
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Artist-novelist Bratby writes 
as individually as he paints, 
and chooses his subjects 
in both media with 
equal courage. In this story, 
specially written for Penthouse, 
he finds his theme in 
the colour bar—and dares 
to poke fun in this 
sensitive and solemn area... 
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out from the shock of the pain. Susie col- 
lapsed on the cabin floor, still clutching as 
Mummy had said, and fainted too. And that 
was how they were found when others 
entered the cabin in response to the Negro’s 
shriek. 

They told her afterwards that her assailant 
had been taken to the sick bay, and that in 
the night he woke from nightmares 
screaming. When Susie reached England she 
wrote to her mother and told her what had 
happened and what an obedient pupil she 
had been. Mummy read the letter with a grim 
smile and showed it to her husband, who 
did not smile but put his hands in his 
pockets and shifted uneasily instead. They 
both felt confident that Susie could look 
after herself in London. And so she could. 


At 20 Susie was still a knock-out, only 
more so. Other coloureds called her “Extra” 
or that “high-class girl.” The bowler-hatted 
Daily-Telegraph-covered men in the tube 
trains became afflicted with hyper-hydrosis 
as they took in her full, protruding mouth 
painted with artificial colour, her setback 
chin below, and her squashed-back nose 
above, flanked by enormous nigrescent 
animal eyes. They peeped greedily round the 
sides of their newspapers at this tall wow of 
a creature with her expensive clothes and her 
arrogant carriage. 

She sat revelling in it all, often singing 
uninhibitedly to keep up her spirits in this 
miserable and dourfaced country, so differ- 
ent from her own happy home. She hated 
England, hated the grim people who were 
like the rain and the smoke and the grime, 
and hated the embargo on gaiety she found, 
especially in the trains. Why, they looked at 
her as if she were demented when she sang 


love songs in the Underground. Obviously 
it wasn’t British to sing in the tube. But she 
was determined not to be subdued into their 
convention of sourness. She considered her- 
self “а gay girl”, and she was going to stay 
gay, even if they deported her for it. 

Besides, when people laughed at her sing- 
ing she knew how to deal with them. First 
she would increase the volume of her song. 
Then, if they were still laughing—and they 
would be—she would resort to her most 
crushing device. She would walk over, glare 
with her wonderful eyes, and demand, with 
utter contempt: “Do you think I am a 
Christmas Tree?" No one would understand 
what she was talking about, except Susie. 
The way she worked it out was this. People 
would stare and laugh if they saw a Christ- 
mas tree out of season sitting in the tube. 
So if they stared and laughed at her it followed 
that they must think they had seen a Christ- 
mas tree. Everyone in the carriage would 
laugh at the strangeness of her punchline, 
but Susie thought they were laughing with 
her at those she was jeeting at. 

Susie gained huge satisfaction from creat- 
ing a stir with her looks. She even felt 
something must be wrong if she did not 
draw all eyes to her. One evening, when she 
was travelling on the Underground and found 
to her dismay that no one was looking at 
her with eyes that said “Wow”, she assumed 
her dress was not up to scratch. She got off 
the train, caught another one home, took 
off the dress and threw it away, put on her 
newest and most gorgeous, and travelled on 
the tube again—her eyes afire, her head held 
high, and her body alive. And this time all 
the male eyes she looked into said un- 
equivocally “Wow!” Susie was satisfied. 
Things on the tube were as they should be. 
The tube meant a lot to Susie, one way or 
the other. And Susie meant a lot to the tube. 


Though Susie liked men to like her, Susie 
did not like men. Perhaps the experience 
on the boat coming over had soured sex for 
her—psychologists are sure that traumatic 
experiences in formative years condition us 
for a lifetime, or a few years anyway. Despite 
all her glamour and regal assurance, Susie 
remained a virgin. She thought women had 
babies only if they wanted them, and that 
they could practice coition with impunity 
as long as they didn't want them. Perhaps it 
will explain Susie’s innocence more fully, 
and reveal the primitive side of the girl's 
make-up, if we tell of her belief about black 


Susie examined her feet and hands with distaste, observing the skin, wrinkled 
and thick. She looked at the lighter palms, with the creases as if filled with 
coal-dust. She wished she were white like the man she longed for... 
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cats. Susie held his belief as deeply as she 
believed in God, and no argument would 
shake her. 

It went like this. You could get a black cat 
to do anything you liked for you, even rob a 
bank for you, if you followed the correct 
procedure. Having captured the cat you must 
put it in a box and lock the box. Then the 
box must be put where the sun is casting a 
shadow, but in such a position that at noon 
precisely the rays of the sun fall suddenly 
on the box. You then knock on the box and 
speak to the black cat, which is empowered to 
reply. In exchange for liberty the unfortu- 
nate animal will agree to do anything you 
make it promise to do. You must then free 
it— but do not let it catch you or it will kill 
you. This being true, banks obviously have a 
hard time on the technicolor islands of the 
Caribbean. 

Susie's ambivalence—at once childlike 


` апа primitive, yet sophisticated and shrewd 


— was repeated in her moods. She alternated 
between West-Indian euphoria and suicidal 
unhappiness. Some monkeys will sulk 
themselves to death, and Susie was like this 
in her forlorn and wretched phases. At 
these times her beauty would disappear, her 
body would droop, her face would coarsen, 
and dispirited concavities would appear in 
the upper parts of her breasts. 

Needless to say, Susie was no nearer 
getting married to a white man than she had 
been when her mother sent her over to 
England to find one. 

And then came the dreams. 

These dreams brought her intense and 
sustained unhappiness. Perhaps they were 
caused by subconscious desire for a man, 
which was frustrated by her conscious hate 
for men. She was a beautiful sexual being, 
and 20. Her whole nature demanded a man, 
but her mind blocked the biological urges. 
And so she dreamt of a sex-symbol who was 
unobtainable, and fell hopelessly in love 
with him. She had never met him, and 
probably never would, so she pined for him, 
sulked like the monkeys, and wanted to kill 
herself. 

He was a white French actor called Jean 
Lorraine, the idol of French teenagers, and 
an instant millionaire. In her first dream he 
had come up to her on the beach and 
smacked her bottom; this sent her. Then he 
had rowed her across the clear blue sea. Her 
books on the significance of dreams, which 
she read painfully with the aid of a diction- 
ary, told her that clear calm blue water was a 
good thing to find in one's dream. Then he 
had popped into bed with her, and just at the 
critical moment she had woken up. Many 
times after that Jean Lorraine came to her 
in her dreams, and always seemed to be 
following her, on buses and in the tube. He 
was entirely suitable to take home to 
Mummy, and her family would have been 
proud of her. 

But it was only a dream, and so Susie lay 
on her bed, wasting away with love-sickness, 
praying to God to help her. She was totally 
clean after a bath, but as she examined her 
naked body she wished she were white like 
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the man she longed for. She examined her 
feet and hands with distaste, observing the 


elephant skin, wrinkled and thick. She looked : 


at the lighter-coloured palms, in which the 
creases were black as if filled with coal-dust. 
How much better it would have been to have 
been born white. Not that whites were a 
better people, she reminded herself—all 
races are equal in the eyes of God. 

She climbed off her bed with gangling 
movements and confronted her reflection in 
her wardrobe mirror; her skin was an orange 
colour in the artificial light, and darkened to 
a rich brown on her stomach, on the backs 
of her hands, and on her bottom, and the 
sacral area of her lower back. And every 
single scar on her body stood out overtly 
black against the rest of her skin: her legs 
were covered with these black marks 
because in her childhood, running wild and 
barefooted, she had often fallen down and 
wounded her legs. She felt disgusted by her 
colour. To be white meant that scars were 
lighter than the skin, that creases in the 
palms were a respectable pink, and that the 
whole body was the colour of purity. How 
could Jean Lorraine ever love her? Perhaps 
he despised black people. | 

At this thought, her eyes flashed іп defence 
of her race. Her people were the same as 
white people, quite as good as them, if not 
better. God knew this and so did she. Her 
people were not savages, not golliwogs and 
not monkey people. Those stupid and 
pathetic whites: one day God would strike 
them all down and give the black man his 
rightful place in the world. She recalled what 
a coloured man had told her about the blacks 
who came to England soon after the war. 


Some settled in Paddington. In those days - 


they were a novelty, and the white girls went 
with them out of curiosity, and slept with 
them to see for themselves if they really had 
tails. Susie could have killed a white man 
then from sheer hate and resentment. The 
idea came to her, as it had before, of kicking 
a white man in his genitals with her elegant 
and shiny pointed shoes. She had never done 
this, but the imaginative concept, and the 
prospect, sent her into screams of negroid 
laughter. And then she turned to thoughts of 
Jean Lorraine and wondered again if he 
would despise her for being black. 

Jean Lorraine was.coming to London to 
promote his latest film. This news set Susie 
trembling, and in the nights the dreams of 
him grew in torment. She must see him, and 
with her dictionary she sat down and wrote 
him a letter which took her a day to write. 
Then she put a photograph of herself in the 
envelope, and posted it off. For a week she 
waited, questioning the postman every time 
he came. All she was living for was to receive 
an answer. | 

Jean Lorraine was а slave to his соп- 
cupiscence and satisfied it to the full, this 
being no problem for an unscrupulous sex- 
symbol. His male secretary was instructed to 
show him all the letters with photographs 
sent by beautiful girls. Jean made his choice, 
made contact with the girls, and slept with 
them. Sometimes this caused trouble, and 


this was costly. His lawyer was currently 
paying several angry fathers large sums to 
keep quiet. But money came easy to Jean and 
he liked living dangerously. . 

Jean liked coloured girls and could not 
count the number he had spent the night with 
in hotel rooms. on the periphery of Paris. 
Dark glasses and a false moustache were 
worn until the door was locked. So he read 
Susie's passionate letter with increasing lust, 
and surveyed her photograph with tensed 
nostrils. She was surely the best-looking 
spade he had ever been approached by. 
Actually Susie, who was a very moral girl, 
because Mummy had brought her up to be 
that way and because of the way she felt 
about men in general, had not offered to 
sleep with him, as many of the girls did. But 
from what she had written he was confident 
that she would be easy to make. Jean 
dictated a reply to his secretary and arranged 
a rendezvous. (The secretary was given all the 
rejects, and achieved one or two of them.) 

It took Susie a feverish hour to read the 
letter, with the aid of her dictionary once 
more. When she realized that he wanted to 
meet her in private she was sick with emotion. 

The hotel was a sleazy place in Fulham. 
Jean's secretary took pains to find discreet 
addresses for his masters surreptitious 
activities. Susie arrived dressed in her 
finery and looking like a million dollars, and 
inquired at the desk for him. She was shown 
to an empty bedroom. She sat down on a 
chair, and remained there rigid for 65 
minutes. When Jean came іп and took of 
his disguise her victory affected her in the 
same way as that earlier victory on the boat: 
she fainted. 

Susie regained conciousness to find herself 
naked—and in bed with her dream-man. 
She all but fainted again. As he kissed her she 
thought that if she allowed him intercourse 
he would feel obliged to marry her: the moral 
codes she knew were still Victorian. As his 
hand smoothed the black satin of her flat 
stomach she imagined how joyful her family 
would be when she returned to them with her 
fantastic catch: a white millionaire, inter- 
nationally famous! What a high-class family 
they would all become! She would be a queen 
for evermore, envied by everyone on the 
island. In great luxury her children, and her 
grandchildren, and her great-grandchildren 
would get progressively whiter, oh praise be 
to the Lord. 

She raised his dear hand from her stomach, 
pulled it from beneath the sheets, and pressed 
the palm to her lips. She drew it gently 
away and gazed lovingly where the lipstick 
had marked it. And she saw that the creases 
in that beloved palm were black as if filled 
with coaldust. 

“Үош bastard!" she cried, leaping out of 
bed, “You’re an octoroon!” She slapped his 
pale face, and was dressed and out of the 
hotel before he could protest that he had 
never told her otherwise. He didn't even 
have time to inquire what was wrong with 
being of one-eighth Negro blood, especially 
as all colours are equal in the eyes of God. 
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eauty, in all its variation, has been perplexing poets апа philosophers through- 

out the ages. Artists, in one form or another, have spent illuminating life- 

times depicting the various subtleties and nuances of their own idealized woman. 

A Rubens model would feel pathetically out of place in Chelsea's Kings Road and 
Michelangelo would have gasped in horror at today's thin-limbed and sylph-like Dolly 
girl. Had Gertrude Stein, in her memorable description of a rose, uttered, “А girl is a girl 
is a girl”, she would have resolved the mystery of woman and her eternal appeal. 

Despite transitory fads and fashions, despite Mary Quant, Vogue and the Silver Screen, 
a girl is a girl is still a girl —and Laurie Stowe, our soul-stirring 38-23-36 candidate for the 
girl for all seasons, leaves us in little doubt about the quality and character of her own 
perennial appeal. 

Laurie, a bare 19, has spent as many years ripening in the Devonshire sun. Born in 
Plymouth—Drake's country—she has thus far resisted the urge to swing Londonwards. 
“London is an island within an island,” quoth our bounteous Pet of the Month. "It's a 
separate world—bustling and smoky grey—it's too large and too impersonal, and yet 
it's too crowded and small. Is anyone really happy in London ...?” 

Troubling neither to'agree nor dispute the Stowe sentiment, we /continued overleaf 
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allowed our Plymouthian Pet to continue extolling the pleasures of pastoral life: "| prefer 
green things, cottages, fresh air and the collective intimacy of small towns and villages. 
The people are different, friendlier, more open. There's plenty to do. | go out three or four 
nights a week—a film, dinner, dancing. You can do everything here that you can in London. 
We have our own standards of with-it living—we're in touch with all of England and yet 
most of England doesn't even know we exist. I’m not complaining, though—that's the 
way we like it." 

On dateless nights, Laurie loves to curl up deep in her favourite armchair and watch tele- 
vision (“Perry Mason is the tastiest but Kildare really turns me on") or catch up on her 


reading (Henry Miller, Durell, and Nabokov). “Music is important too,” she avers, “parti- 
cularly Sinatra and Tony Bennett—the Beatles give me a headache.” 

During the week, Laurie's 9-to-5 routine is happily taken up in her father's shop. “I 
have no elaborate ambitions. | love managing the shop and опе day | suppose l'Il take it 
over entirely." Marriage is a long way off in Laurie's view and though "men are fun and | 
enjoy dating, | just can't imagine becoming serious about anyone at my age." 

Weekends are for rushing off to the sea in the Stowe household. Laurie and her younger 


sister Kathy are both excellent swimmers: “| learnt when | was two or three. My father is 
a great believer in starting early. He pulled me into the water—held me up for a couple of 
minutes and then let go. . . . I’ve been buoyant ever since." 


Our only regret is that we are here and Laurie is there—the sea... the Devonshire sun... 
the small shop in Plymouth. For three days we kept her in London and then we let her go— 
our studio and our cameraman haven't been the same, but Laurie, we suspect, will be 
buoyant ever on. Ot—g 
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HE PRETENDS 10 BE GAY, CASUAL, 
er IS OBULDUS 


tease for two 
by GUCCIONE 


i63 
ИЕ SAYS 
HAS A 


EVERY WORD HRS 


EVERY cM 
BEEN FAULTLESSU/ 
PREPARED IN ч) 


LIKE ALL MEN HE HAS ONU! ONE THOUGHT 
IN MIND, ONE BURNING AMBITION, ONE 
CONSUMING DESIRE «ree, 

i ы 


WHY DONT WE 
HAVE A DRINK 
uP Af e d tive 


EDITED BY JOHN D’AMICIS 


A dialectician from Kew 

Whose parlance was frightfully ‘U’ 
Said, “I shan't if you can't 

But I could if you would 

Or will if you want me to.” 


V V V 


There was a young woman from Norway 
Who hung by her knees from the doorway 
With a cry of delight 

She gasped in the night 


“My God, I've discovered one more way!” 


V V V 


A transvestite from Lyndon-by-Lyme 
(In court for a terrible crime) 

Said “Your worship, Oh, No: 

It cannot be so 

For I таз aBROAD at the time." 


A girl called Clarissa de Gaul 

Whose bikini sans bra’ did enthral 

Was found by the cops 

To be showing her tops 

— though she made a clean breast of it all. 


% V V 


A publican's wife from Shere 
Visits Parliament once every year 
She goes to the Lords 

But only because 

Her husband's a liberal peer. 


V V V 


A professor of sexual relations 
Once said, at the United Nations, 
That a much better life 

With по wars & less strife 
Needed forni- not fortifi-cations. 


During this century several versions of 
oriental bareknuckle fighting have been 
gradually absorbed by what is often 
called Western civilization. The slow 
process of cultural seep gave these 
schools of unarmed combat—in the 
West—a certain aura of black magic. Тһе 
West, like anywhere else, enjoys its 
share of people who prefer a mystery 
(any kind of mystery) to any kind of 
common sense. So we have our myths 
about sneaky inscrutable orientals and 
slant-eyed mandarins like Fu Manchu, 
and The Yellow Peril, and the famous 
World War 1 archetype, shiny-faced, 
bucktoothed and nearsighted, who usu- 
ally said: Ah, sooooo (sucking hiss) 
you ahr sorprise | speik yohr ranguage ! 
You see, | waz edducetted aht The 
Univerysity of Carifornia at Ros 
Angeres ! (Movie fans will recognize the 
dirty little Jap bastid.) 

A number of these folkloric jewels 
have worn badly with time or, like the 
UCLA graduate, disappeared entirely. 
But a touch of myth and mist still 
surrounds the oriental brands of fighting, 


some more than others. Judo, for 
instance, is so widely recognized as a 
sport in the West that its occult character 
has almost vanished. Karate, though— 
that's different. 
KRAZE Not only have the awesome stories 


about karate failed to wither, they have 
taken root and flourished. Comic strips, 
spy movies, detective fiction, and in- 
numerable television shows confirm 
Exit the straight left. Goodbye to the manly uppercut. The secret weapon of the '60s 
is the deadly chop. No seven-stone weakling can afford to be without it. Well, anyway, 
that's the karate build-up. How genuine is it? How much of it is he-man fantasy ? 
How soon do we sign on? Herb Greer investigates... 


karate’s terrors, not to mention cocktail- 
party chat about “chops” which can 
break thick boards, bricks and bones, 
and experts who have to register with 
the police. 

As for the mystery touch, it is true 
enough that techniques of fighting were 
kept secret in the old Orient. Unarmed 
combat (so the story goes) was evolved 
by Chinese lamas whose religion forbade 
them to use weapons. They learnt to use 
their feet and hands to defend them- 
selves against marauding bandits. Their 
system was Kempo, an adroit art of 
"Kicking and Striking.” At the same 
time a parallel technique was developing 
in Japan among the feudal clans. Its 
general name was jujitsu, and it was 
practised by the Samurai along with 
other military skills such as archery, the 
use of spears, Kendo (fencing with the 
long swords), and so on. 

There were “schools” of jujitsu, named 
after the clans who practised them. They 
utilized a variety of attacks—throwing, 
hitting, kicking, choking, holding a man 
down, and bending and breaking limbs. 
The art of defence against such attacks 
involved non-resistance to the oppo- 
nent's force. This caused him to lose 
balance and put him at a disadvantage. 
Thus the name jujitsu*, which means 
the gentle (or pliant or yielding) art. This 
particular stratagem of using the oppo- 
nent's own strength against him seems 
to have been peculiar to Japan. 


*orjiujitsu or jujutsu, depending on whose book you read. 


In the 17th century a Chinese monk 
by the name of Chin Genpin introduced 
the mainland art of kempo into Japan. 
The Samurai enthusiastically added it to 
their repertoire and developed more than 
300 different throws and holds, decorat- 
ing the Japanese feudal landscape with 
a fine array of bruised bodies, corpses, 
and broken bones*. Late in the 19th 
century a nobleman, Kano Jigoro, took 
up jujitsu. He was a little man and rather 
frail, but his skill was remarkable. After 
studying several of the schools, especi- 
ally Tenjin-Shinyo-Riu and Kito-Riu, he 
put together an eclectic style of his own. 
For its name he took a word which had 
been used by one of the older schools: 
Judo. It meant the doctrine or the way of 
culture through the principle of yielding 
(or gentleness or pliancy). Kano used 
that name because his school was meant 
to develop more than fighting ability. It 
was meant to sharpen a man's mental 
and moral faculties too. He set up a 
centre in Tokyo called Kodokan which 
is still the world's judo Mecca. 

Before long judo was practised all 
over Japan—not as a military skill 
(though the police 
and the forces 
did learn it 
for such A. 
purposes) # f 
but for its LY 


*some  practi- 
tioners of jujitsu 
also had the skill 
of settíng bones 


own sake. The virtues it was supposed 
to develop or instil were a kind of 
compendium of chivalric ideals—to wit: 
respect, kindness, fidelity, sincerity, 
calm in an emergency, prudence, pre- 
caution, temperance, perseverance, pre- 
sence of mind, quick discernment, 
decision after deliberation, animation 
with moderation, self-respect, self-con- 
trol, attention, memory, concentration, 
observation, imagination, speculation, 
investigation, classification, and other 
assorted mental powers. 

Kano Jigoro thought America, with its 
influx of Japanese immigrants, would 
be a rich ground for judo. He sent one of 
his colleagues, Y. Yamashita, to teach in 
the eastern States. Yamashita did not 
create a rage for judo there, but he did 
have some prominent pupils, including 
Teddy Roosevelt. The president prac- 
tised three times a week and qualified 
for a brown belt. His aggressiveness in 
training caused the Japanese instructor 
a fair amount of grief, and Yamashita 
took liberal bruises and falls in order to 
avoid maiming the President of the 
United States. [continued overleaf 
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Karate class, in required rig for oriental 
rough-house, at the Budokwai Club in South 
Kensington. The instructor is a black belt, 
Charles Mack (top picture, left). Students 
learn how to trigger a crushing kick (middle), 


and how to dodge the deadly chop (bottom). 


Looks as though survivors are fellows to stay 
friendly with... 


At the turn -of the century judo also 
came to England. One writer, quoting 
John Galsworthy, suggests why it was 
an ideal sport for the English: “The 
Englishman, through his lack of imagi- 
nation and nervous sensibility, is a 
perfect example of the conservation of 
energy”. A Japanese contemporary of 
Galsworthy, Gunji Koizumi, possibly 
exploiting these sterling qualities, foun- 
ded the Budokwai in London in 1918. 

But to the general public the very 
word judo remained unfamiliar. In 
popular discussion the term of choice 
was still jujitsu. It evoked ghastly 
images of gymnastic sorcery which 
enabled a man, even if he was stunted, 
skinny, bucktoothed and nearsighted as 
a mole (like all Japs were in those days) 
to pulverize the burliest, most heavily 
armed gorilla. The hapless victim would 
have his arm neatly twisted. He would 
then be flipped over the shoulder and. 
smashed to the ground, prone and 
helpless, suffering from vast bruising, 
broken bones, squashed cojones, un- 
consciousness, and other numerous and 
horrible injuries. 

These illusions, like certain other 
impressions of the Orient, were pro- 
foundly modified by the Second World 
War. To begin with, a certain amount of 
propaganda denigrated the appeal of 
jujitsu. In 1942 Americans were assured 
by The Reader's Digest that a Yank 
lieutenant in the Marines, a boxer, had 
vanquished a baleful Jap jujitsu expert 
before the war. After the war, when Japs 
became Japanese again and Americans 
developed a thirst for Eastern culture, 
Gls returning from their tour of occupa- 
tion popularized judo in America. It is 
now generally accepted there as a 
normal competition sport. The British 
were slower to take it up, but as 
affluence spreads more leisure about the 
country, the sport is becoming popular 
here, too. So the once-awesome and 
exotic attack of a vicious yellow witch- 
doctor is now domesticated into a 
good-humoured session of oriental 
wrestling. 

And yet—and yet the old myths die 
hard. Fading in one place, they ooze out 
somewhere else in a new disguise. 

The post-war reputation of karate in the 
West puffs out of the same bag of super- 
stitions that enclosed jujitsu. Leaving 
aside for a moment any discussion of 
the real thing, we can note that the 
popular idea of karate centres on a 
fearsome hacking blow delivered with 
the heel of the hand. That is the pre- 
viously mentioned chop, against which 
various building materials (bricks, 
boards, etc, though not steel girders), 
plus any bones you might have in your 
body, are just so much half-set jell-o. 
The chop is made more frightening by 
uttering a loud harsh grunt just as you 
execute it. Anyone who missed the 
display of karate on the Bernard Braden 


Show last Мау (the expert demolished а 
venetian blind) could have seen a much 
more impressive demonstration in. the 
film The Manchurian Candidate. During 
a fierce brawl with a Korean baddie, 
Frank Sinatra misdirected one of his 
chops and splintered the wing top of a 
grand piano. 

Before it was exported to the Occident 
karate inspired a certain amount of 
popular awe in Japan too. If you had 
asked a man in the street about karate 
in, say, Tokyo at the turn of the century, 
he might have expressed awe and 
wonder just like they do at cocktail 
parties in the West today. But not so 
much about the chop. It appears that 
karate experts of that epoch were 
credited with tricks like poking holes in 
the rib cage and lung with one straight- 
ened finger. 

It should be said that despite the show 
business exaggeration karate /s a dan- 
gerous skill. As with judo the expert can 
do many of the things which ignorant 
people suppose he can. Karate special- 
ists can and do split boards and bricks 
and they are capable of breaking bones. 
The Kano system of judo includes 
among its 150 feats some "special 
tricks" which can have fatal effect. What 
the superstitious—and power-greedy— 
laymen are likely to forget is that these 


arts are not acquired by reading books’ 


and having sadistic fantasies. 

One reason for the formidable repu- 
tation of karate in both hemispheres is 
that it was until recent times kept а 
strict secret. The techniques were never 
written down, but passed from genera- 
tion to generation among a carefully 
chosen and rigidly limited fellowship of 
devotees. According to Gichin Funa- 
koshi, whose status in karate is similar 
to Kano's in judo, a kind of karate 
existed 1,000 years ago in China. One 
of its Chinese names was 704е. In the 
jujitsu-judo tradition a technique arose 
which resembles karate and is called 
Atemi, or the art of attacking vital 
points. During this early period tode 
was just a part of the generally develop- 
ing tradition of unarmed combat which 
spread all over the Orient. 

About 500 years ago a king who 
united the three regions of Okinawa into 
one dominion prohibited the wearing 
(but not the possession) of arms. 
Okinawans lived in relative peace for 
about 200 years after that. Then the 
Tozuka, a Japanese clan, invaded and 
occupied the island. Under their rule 
even the possession of weapons at 
home was forbidden. But the disarmed 
Okinawans had their traditions of un- 
armed combat too. There was the old 
tode, and Okinawa-te, and karate. 


Working secretly, the islanders brought 
the art of karate to a frightening pitch of 
perfection. There was nothing sporting 
about the tradition. The ideal was to kill 
the adversary with a single blow. Hands; 


feet, knees, elbows were toughened 
into lethal weapons. In due course the 
stories grew up about karate fighters 
who could poke holes in the lung with a 
finger or drop a horse or an ox with one 
crack of the fist. 

The cloak of secrecy around karate 
was maintained until this century, when 
Gichin Funakoshi introduced “Karate- 
do" into Japan proper. The new syllable 
added a metaphysical facet. The words 
now meant "The Way of Karate", and 
karate now meant not just Empty Hand 
but "Pure Hand". The practice of the 
technique was not only training for 
combat but a means to purity, mental 
and moral self-control, and the rest of 
the virtues already listed for judo. 


By and large the West remained un- 
aware of karate until about the time of 
the Korean War. But it was brought to 
public notice less by returning service- 
men who enjoyed it, than by the 
almighty spies, detectives et a/ who 
employed it to spectacular effect on 
cinema and television screens. The 
metaphysics have in general been 
played down in the West. 


Even in Japan karate has remained 
essentially a terrible weapon, an art of 
war to be played for keeps. It has become 
popular in America and Europe, but 
there has been no transformation as with 
judo into a relatively bland sport. 
Westerners who take up karate want to 
learn to fight, not play. Most often they 
see the technique not so much as self- 
control, self-discipline and self-domina- 
tion but as a means of controlling, disci- 
plining and dominating the other guy. 

In Britain, despite the chat, karate is 
not widely popular. There are less than 
a dozen men in the country properly 
qualified to teach it. It is the odd 
experience of at least one of these 
experts (an Englishman) that even those 
who begin karate training for the wrong 
reasons tend to take to it, change their 
ideas, and train properly. 

The training is not easy. And it is 
not just a little man's game. Generally 
speaking the bigger you are the better. 
A small individual with karate skills may 
have an advantage over a big clumsy 
man without it. But a big man practised 
in pugilism and quick on his feet will, 
all other things being equal, still 
pulverize the small man. But since so 
few awkward strangers have any pugi- 
listic training, it's useful for anyone, big 
or small, to take up karate. 


Whoever does will need money—a 
guinea an hour for class lessons and a 
guinea a half-hour for private lessons 
He will also have to sweat, toughening 
himself with all the patience he can 
bring to it. There are two class routines— 
the Kata, which is a pre-arranged series 
of manoeuvres, sometimes thrilling and 
spectacular like the balletic fights in the 
movies. The free sparring (//уи-Китйеі) 


is not likely to be so pretty, for the simple 
reason that you have to be cautious 
with your prancing about or you're 
going to get hit. The famous chop is less 
used than a hefty kick or a blow with the 
doubled fist—which is still one of the 
most dangerous weapons attached to 
the body. 


A formidable array of equipment 
exists for toughening your physical 
assets. There are sashi, a kind of stone 
dumb-bell for the hands and arms. To 
strengthen your feet, ankles and legs 
you can wear geta, which are heavy 
stone or iron clogs. Punching a sandbag 
will harden your fists and elbows. For 
toughening the fingertips there are 
boxes of dried peas or sand. Squeezing 
iron rings or stone will strengthen .the 
grip, and to develop your fingers and 
thumbs try lifting heavy jars by grasping 
the lips of their necks with a claw-like 
hold. 


You can exercise your fists, elbows, 
knees and feet with the makiwara, a pole 
set firmly in the ground and fitted with 
solid, heavily packed bags. After several 
years of working out with these devices 
you can try splitting those bricks and 
boards. 

If you feel karate may have something 
for you, the British Judo Association or 
Budokwai will put you in touch with 
a karateka. That's assuming you're 
ready to endure the bruising and hard 
work and patience-wearing hours of 
practice and sparring.. It may seem 
easier to pluck a few tricks out of the 
many ‘self-defence’ books on the 
market. But even such tricks require 
practice with real people. If you just 
study the pictures and then saunter into 
a brawl, cockily expecting to fell bullies 
on all sides, you may find yourself 
nursing a set of broken choppers—the 
dental kind. 

On the other hand, you may be like 
most of us, preferring vicarious thrills 
and violence because they can be 
obtained with a minimum of effort. If 
that's the case you can curl up with, say, 
Honor Blackman's Book of Self-Defence 
(Miss Blackman is much sexier than the 
usual models for such pictures) and 
savour a delicious evening's sado- 
masochistic fantasizing. Honor Black- 
man's book, like the rest of the showbiz 
and sub-literary exploitation of karate 
and other forms of manual violence, is 
part of the peculiarly Western meta- 
physical contribution to these oriental 
arts. (As a karate expert commented to 
me about the book: “Crap, of course".) 


. But don't be too quick to sneer at it. 


ІҒ you compare the time spent by your 
average Westerner in daydreaming about 
violence with the number of occasions 
when he actually has to fight somebody, 
who's to say that these tasty fantasies 
aren't a valuable contribution to his life ? 
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Beachwear has scored а bullseye this 

summer . . . with op and pop art designs on 
T-shirts . . . with jazzed-up stripes оп swimming 
trunks, cut into extra-brief shorts shape . . . with 
towelling hats, trilbies to go with surfing gear, and 
towelling Donovan caps, too. Also huge-peaked base- 
ball caps in gabardine (never mind who plays 
baseball, they look marvellous on the beach, 
anyway). Towelling goes everywhere, into 

jerkins and shorts and sweaters, and huge 

enveloping beach robes, with cowl-like 

hoods (white usually, and very warm). 

White has gone wild, into levis and 
sneakers and sweaters. Sun- 
glasses have become narrow, 
nearly strips, slit down the 
middle for seeing through. 
e lt seems a long time 
since all an English- 
man could buy for 
the beach was a 
pair of what looked 
like ex-Army shorts and 
a jolly Aertex shirt. He 
became a byword for bad 
dressing on the beaches of 
Europe. On the beaches of 
England he didn't show. up, 
because all the other men dressed 
the same. What he wore on his head 
was more often than not a handker- 
chief knotted at the corners e The 
way he looked in this quaint 
costume didn't help. With a short- 
age of .sunlamps, and suntan 
creams in their infancy, he arrived 
on the beach lily-white, and swiftly 
turned shocking-pink. This has im- 
proved at any rate. Anyone who 
hasn't got a sunlamp (and they're a 
splendid investment from a health 
point of view) апа who wants to 
arrive. with+a-tan can either hire a 
lamp or spray omone of the. tan- 
in-a-bottles which turn the most 
hopeless _ paleskin . bronze. over- 
night e And the clothes situation 
is.improving dramatically, though 
not as ‘comprehensively as. it 
could. Too many. buyers are. still 
stocking up. on -geared-up gear 
“for London апа main branches 
"only". Jaeger designs which 
. », filter, into lots of stores as 
a well as. their own shops.do a . 
" lot to improve the general. 
look-of things. Smart Weston 

are. catching up‘ with the 

; Carnaby Street crowd -faster 
wand faster. Particularly with 
beachwear, praise be: Because 
‘beachwear gives buyers the 
kind of.courage they've lacked 
far too long. And the Englishman 
on the beach is becoming a lot 
less mockable іп consequence e 


photographs by Richard Stirling 


bullseyes 
by the sea 


Fashion by Annabel Brown 


Moored there, offshore and defenceless, the good ship 
Radio Caroline South looked a prize setting for our seaside 
fashion. So a boarding party put out from PENTHOUSE and 
soon signalled back that all resistance had ceased. “Тһе 
Emperor” Rosko and fellow DJ Robbie Dale had been 
press-ganged according to plan. They wisely co-operated 
by modelling the clothes for our pictures. Rosko, whose real 
name is Pasternak (his dad is the Hollywood producer), 
looks cheerful enough in his op-art trunks (this page). 
Robbie Dale, the one without sideburns, wears his bullseye 
shirt (opposite) with the air of a man resigned to being 
picked off in the sights. Both victims were later released 
unharmed. Courage is one thing, but who'd risk the 
vengeance of all those fans ? 


Huge-hooded towelling robe in white 
by Smart Weston, £7.7s. 

Trunks by Austin Reed, £3.7s.6d. 
Shoes by Regent Shoes, £2.5s.11d. 
Left: Yellow cord surfing set, laced 
in white; top £6.6s., shorts £3.9s.6d., 
by Austin Reed. 

Opposite: Bullseye embossed shirt 
in black and white towelling by 
Michael’s Male Boutique 35s. 
Zebra-striped trunks in black and 
white by Austin Reed, £3.7s.6d. 
Shoes by Regent Shoes, £2.5s.11d. in 
multicolour stripes. 
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Crew-necked sweater (below) Бу Jaeger, £5.19s.6d. It's white, 
comes in navy as well. White levis by John Michael, £2.12s.6d. 
Downward-striped cotton T-shirt (right) in red, yellow and black 
on white, £3.5s. by Austin Reed. White extra-short shorts by 
Michael's Male Boutique, £1.19s.11d. 
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(AND YOU DON'T НАМЕ TO LEAVE THE SWINGING CITY ТО ВЕ INITIATED)/FOOD & DRINK BY NICOLAS RIEBA. 


НЕВЕ ARE MORE AND BETTER RESTAURANTS 

in London now than ever before, and for 
variety of fare the Swinging City is unequalled 
in Europe. Where else can you enjoy, for 
instance, a marvellously exotic Chinese High 
Tea, followed later in the evening by the 
delights of a Mongolian Hot-Pot for dinner 
—all on the same day? 

The hot-pot is served at the Fung Tse Yuan, 
a clean unpretentious Peking-style restaurant 
at 133 Wembley Park Drive (tel. WEM 
2391), just past the Wembley Stadium. This 
dish, which is a meal in itself, was one of the 
more pacific contributions of Ghenghiz Khan 
to Chinese civilization. 

It consists, in the first place, of a brass 
chafing dish heated by a central funnel of 
glowing charcoal, and brought to the table 
full of lightly-seasoned broth. Then come 
plates of thinly sliced lean beef, lamb, chicken 
breast and prawns. Meanwhile a cocktail of 
many sauces is mixed for each person, con- 
taining red bean curd, sesame oil, soya, garlic, 
Chinese wine, and other spicy ingredients. 

What follows is of a classic simplicity. You 
pick up the bits with your chopsticks, and 
plunge: them briefly into the simmering 
bouillon (they take a second or two to cook), 
dip them into your saucebowl, and consume. 
Intermittently, fresh vegetables, Chinese 
mushrooms, and transparent noodles are 
added to the broth, which gets brothier with 
every mouthful. The sauce itself has an 
unusually seductive flavour of its own, and 
my special kick is to dip bits of tender raw 
beef into it—a sort of Mongolian steak 


tartare! By the time you have eaten your fill, ` 


the broth is ready for drinking, an oriental 
marmite worth waiting for. 

To start with, you might have had a plate 
of Fung Tse Yuan’s special hors d’oeuvres, a 
beautifully interleaved arrangement of fish 
and fowl, plus a sweet and spicy cabbage 
salad peppered with tiny red chilies. This 
miniature feast is laid out with artistry, and 


goes down a treat with a glass of dry white 
wine or sake. : 


Round off the meal with glazed toffee 
apples—deep-fried chunks of apple coated 
with the lightest of batters, laced with honey 
and sprinkled with sesame seed. You pick up 
the sizzling pieces and plunge them into a 
bowl of icy water which causes the syrup to 
congeal to a wafer-thin crust. The rest of the 
pleasure lies in the crunch. 


Other specialities at the Fung Tse Yuan 
include the best Peking duck outside the 
Forbidden City. This is rubbed with spices 
and roasted till golden. The specially prized 
morsels are the slivers of crisp skin, which 
you roll like a reefer in wheaten pancakes 
together with spring onions and a touch of 
pungent bean sauce. 

Also excellent value are the three set meals 
at 25s., 30s., and 35s. They are veritable 
feasts, and the chef’s special way with 
Chicken and Cashew Nuts would bring a 


‚ smile to the sagging jowls of an Imperial 


Eunuch. For parties of two or three, I would 
recommend the Feast of the Little Bowls, 
which consists of a number of small bowls 
each containing one of the specialities of the 
house. This is an inexpensive way to sample 
the best dishes on the menu. You can reckon 
in any case on a feast of food for 25s each, 
not including wine. 

Now turn back the clock to tea-time, and 
imagine yourself caught, some rainy after- 
noon, in the vicinity of Cambridge Circus. 
This will be your opportunity to find out 
what a real Chinese high tea is like—a far 
cry from cucumber -sandwiches with the 
vicar, and a treat to be remembered! 

On the ground floor of Young’s, a restau- 
rant in the grand manner at 13-15 West 
Street, Cambridge Circus, the main room is 
usually packed at this hour with Chinese 
guests—always a good sign. You will find 
entire families enjoying the occasion, and 


tots of two being trained in the fundamentals 
of chopstick drill. 


Order yourself a pot of green, jasmine, or 
Kwan Yin tea first, then scan the special 
tea-time menu. Start with the savouries, 
leaving the sweets for a finale. The dishes 
arrive in pyramids of small bamboo sieves 
in which they have been steamed. There are 
round wheaten dumplings, feathery light and 
stuffed with spiced pork; tiny shell-shaped 
Ha Gao—semi-transparent ravioli bulging 
with chopped prawns; and golden crab and 
yam croquettes. You can have the eggiest 
spring rolls, and you can have Hsiu Mai, 
steamed pies full of prawns, pork and sliced 
water chestnuts. Dip these delicacies in soy 
and chili sauce, and wash down with copious 
drafts of delicately-scented tea. 


Next try a truly exotic dish of prawns 
cooked in crisp cocoons of edible rice paper 
—or the adventurous might consider pre- 
served egg croquettes, made from the 
legendary 100-year-eggs—an ancient Chinese 
favourite. 

More tea, and then on to the sweet table. 
Ican recommend lotus cream dumplings, and 
bean-paste doughnuts, but ту special 
favourite is the Chinese egg-custard tart, 
cooked in a casing of the lightest pastry that 
almost melts at a glance. Finally, water 
chestnut cake, a subtly-flavoured jelly with 
chips of “horse's hoof” (the Chinese name 
for water chestnuts) imbedded in it. Reckon 
78. 6d. a head for this memorable initiation 
into Chinese tea-time fare. 


It is advisable to skip lunch before you 
embark on Chinese high tea at Young's— 
and Mongolian hot-pot or Peking duck at 
the Fung Tse Yuan also call for pre-prandial 
abstinence. However, just for kicks, try them 
both on the same day and see if you survive! 
I did—so maybe there's something in the old 
cliché that Chinese food doesn't fill you up. 
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ORNING BLUES FELL UPON THE ANIMALS 

OF THE FOREST WHEN, AS WAS THEIR 

weekaday wont, they all gathered alongside 

an old millstream, made themselves com- 

fortable amid the rushes and meadow shoots, 

ignited herbal cigarettes and switched on the 
television. 

For instead of the usual bright bombard- 
ment cf Western spectaculars, rigged quiz- 
x shows and crime serials, all that shone forth 
x from the silver screen was a frog who 
% croaked: 

“Folks, do you suffer from gout?” 

Instant restlessness arose from the viewing 
animals like puffs of steam; the rabbits 
stopped making love, the hedgehogs prodded 
and pricked each other, the foxes nibbled 
their own toes, the sheep chatted dumbly to 
the turnips; thus they all awaited the 
return of “Wagon Train”, ог “ВВС 3”, or 
anything. 

*Folks, do you suffer from the ague or 
from wandering tonsils?" asked the frog 
again, unperturbed by the disdain he had 
created in his audience. “Is your appendix 
on the move; have chilblains sprouted upon 
your spine." 

“Гуе got Bright's disease and he's got 
mine!" admitted a seedy-looking stoat. 

*My hangnail runneth over," added a 

Y donkey. 

5 “Гуе got plenty of sciatica,” 
X hare. 
“Тһеп folks, you're saved," croaked the 
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commercial frog, hoisting а bottle of patent 
medicine proudly aloft. “Тһе answer to all 
your midnight prayers lies in this bottle of 


“Zippy-Cure”, the wonder all-purpose gout- 
remover,  ague-dispeller, tonsil-repellant, 
thigh-balm, hangnail-healer, wart-disposer, 
kidney-brightener, sciatica-scourer, brain- 
storm-reliever, nostril-cleanser, lung-restorer, 
spine-renovator...” 

“Yes, but can you get high on it?” asked 
the animals, in plaintive tones. 

“It’s 120 proof,” said the frog, “and that's 
only the label. But don't just take my word 
for the excellence of this wonder cure-all, 
folks; listen to this genuine testimonial in 
praise of ‘Zippy-Cure’ from a completely 
Zippy-Cured case in Tooting Bec: “Dear Sir, 
a year ago І suffered from flaking skin, 
pounding of the eardrums, a heavy heart, all 
kinds of lumbago, impotence and a textbook 
case of Pilkinstrop’s Distressed Groin. And 
now, after only six bottles of “Zippy-Cure” all 
my suffering is over. І am, Sir, potently 
yours, Sebastian Hoake.” ” 

Pausing awhile for dramatic effect the frog 
suppedalipfulof “21ірру-Сше”, jigged up and 
down, then burst into a jingle that captured 
all the lyrical qualities of his patent medicine: 

ZIPP Y-CURE, ZIPPY-CURE 
That's the drink for me 

There’s nothing in the world so pure 
As nature’s remedy— 

Those in the audience who were still 
awake after this deathless ditty began to hurl 


NENNEN, 


Ihe frog and the cure-all 


A FABLE OF OUR TIME BY JONATHAN CLEMENTS 


a catcall or two at the frog for his audacity in 5 
remaining for forty minutes on a commercial 4 
break. A donkey was first in line, giving vent 2 


to a loud and jeering bray, and his call was 
echoed in great style by a sceptical goat and 
his collection of mistresses. 

Then a fox, who had little time for quacks, 
cried: “If ‘Zippy-Cure’ is as cool as you make 
out, how come you don't use it to cure your 
own distorted, limping gait?" 

* And your blotchy, pock-marked, wrinkled 
skin?” said the donkey. 

“And your ill-joined bones,” added the 
goat. 

“And your bulging, bloodshot eyes,” said 
the goat’s collection of mistresses. 

“And your drooling, fishlike mouth,” said 
the rabbit. 

Beneath this sudden helter-skelter of 


insults the frog wavered, and, to soothe his 2 


nerves, uncapped the bottle of ‘Zippy-Cure’ 


and poured all the evil liquid down his 4 
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throat. But the viewing animals were now 5 


enraged, and picking up the television set 2 


they hurled it into the old mill-stream. With 


an almightly splash it met the water, апа 2 


began to sink, with the frog beaming des- 
perately from the silver screen as he held the 


bottle of ‘Zippy-Cure’ aloft and asked, as he 2 


went down for the first time— 


999 


“Folks, do you suffer from hydrophobia Ti 5 


MORAL—A word to the wise is little good £ 
when spoken by а fool Og 
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THE PAWN 


BY CHRISTOPHER FOSS 


For God's sake 
Frank ! - You've Кері 
me awake halj th? night 
with yer tossin' n'turnin'!- 
Now what're you doin'? 


MIND IT'S A 
DRINK YER AFTER 


) AN’ NOT THAT DAMN 


SERVANT GIRL! 


-Worth a 
fiver lass - 


GET in 
-таЕе it ten- 


Yeah - er - sorry 


love - I think I'll 
jus’ go downstairs 
n’ get me a drink. 


Psst.- you 
awake Miggie? 


- uh? -no -I don't 
want to- I'm 
too tired - 


... Alright then- 
But шелі have to 
go outside- th'wije' 
a bit lively to- 
night... 


^ sabato 


no-not here 
y'stupid wench! 
do you want th' 
missus to see us? 


PENTHOUSE 


Come in Mr Dorey! We have 
no time for explanations as 
we must reach our Realm 
before day-break... 
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...Our Predator here encountered 


a..ah..unjortunate mishap in those 
abandoned workings behind your 
house and is unable to continue 
the journey with us...you have 
three nights in which to repair 
him !... Till then, jarewell . 


BUT THEY HAD 
ALREADY GONE. 
AND SO FOR 
THREE DAYS & 
NIGHTS THE 
LITTLE MECH- 
ANIC LABOURED 
ON THE GREAT 
CREATURE... 
RESTORING IT 
PIECE BY 
PIECE, UNTIL 
FINALLY... 


u^ — Anton we are 
creatures oj the 
A truly remarkable" NW Т” Will 5; dark, we keep our 
achievement Mr Dorey! " жа. word 0 
We had not credited уои Жы EN Ze xi (| \\ 
with such ability - u NE le il 


3 - añ 


WAS COMPLETED 
JUST IN TIME 
FOR THE 
"BEINGS’ RETURN 
ON THE 
THIRD NIGHT. 


. HIS WORK | ji L ре | x - ШЇ ii | 


ABSOLUTELY 
ANYTHING! 


My God -i I was like that ‘Predator’ 
bloke ! Id -like - be able to crush th’ 
missus in one bloody paw - she 
wouldn’t bawl me out none then.... 
ап” Miggie- I could have her any 
time - she’d think something of me 
done up like that -she wouldn’t 
want no money-she'd be fair 
beggin’ jor it! 
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... make me like your Predator !.. 
give me power like that so's my word 
is law an? I can do as I please ! 


Very well- 
your jurnace 
still burning? 


yes - I haven't 
shut it down yet. 


His one 
moment oj 
decision- and 
only us to 
see it! 


THE END 


Then step 
inside Mr Dorey- 
and all that you 

mand shall be 
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reward we could 
give anyone whose 
sole quality was 

subservience- 


Andrew Hall, 29, is breaking into the film business the hard 
way: he had to write two novels before he could get a foothold 
in a studio. Now, following rave reviews for his spy send-up 
Frost, 20th Century-Fox have signed him to write a screen- 
play. “Му ambition is to be a film director,” Hall told Pent- 
house. “1 only started writing novels because | couldn't get a 
job in films”. He wrote both his books as screenplays, and 
only changed them into novels when film studios wouldn't 
look at them. Man ín aspic, his first, did well enough to go into 
paperback (Panther, next year). It's about a homosexual at the 
Central Office of Information, where Hall once worked on 
documentary films: “1 wrote it mostly on official memo pads in 
the monastic Dormant Registry Room.” Now Hall is working 
on his third book—'the first one actually conceived as а 
novel.” Slim and lanky, Andrew Hall is a doctor's son from 
Essex. He is still unmarried, but a fortune-teller once told him 
he'd have at least six children— "evidently I'm a late starter in 
that line too." He is doubtful whether he'll ever get started at 
all in another line that intrigues him: cutting a pop record. 
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PEOPLE 


in which we 
present personalities 
headed for the top. 
This issue’s selection 

comes from 

the arts... 
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Leslie Frewin, 47, is the fastest-rising name in book publish- 
ing. Head of a successful public-relations business (handling 
Forte's and Seagram’s), he branched out into publishing only 
two years ago, published 52 titles last year, and will double 
that total this year. "| can honestly say that not one book has 
lost money,” he told Penthouse. His policy is to go for books 
on the arts and public controversies, and have them written 
by journalists—“they know their public and how to address 
them.” Latest of his projects to make news is the autobio- 
graphy of Norman Baillie-Stewart, delivered only seven weeks 
before the former “officer in the Tower” died. A film based on 
this is to be made by Frewin's own company, Berkeley Film 
Productions, which he set up this summer. Frewin writes two 
books a year himself (for Macdonald's), many of them on 
cricket: “It's a religion with me. It's all | can do to stay here in 
the office when there's a Test on.” Married, with two sons 
(25 and 17), he has just bought an enormous house near 
Worthing: “Eight bathrooms—far too big, but it's right on the 
edge of the sea and that's where I'll write my books". 


Godfrey Pilkington runs a picture gallery with the most 
refreshing policy in London: everything has to have been 
produced in this century and preferably not shown before. 
This year his Piccadilly Gallery in Cork Street can claim the 
first U.K. show of Alfred Kubin, the first U.K. show of the 
Belgian, Félicien Rops, and the first show anywhere of the 
exotic Dutchman, Christophe Karel Henri de Nerée Tot 
Babberich. A member of the glass family, Pilkington got the 
picture bug in Rome with the Army when he saw 50 famous 
canvases assembled there for wartime safekeeping. After а 
dutiful course in glass technology he decided to opt out of that 
business and stick to pictures. He opened his gallery in 1953, 
with his wife Eve as the other member of the staff (there are 
now four children to keep her at home). Pilkington, 47, is 
excited by his exhibition for August : "Some compare Karel de 
Nerée with Beardsley—both died of TB in their twenties and 
both have an erotic quality. But de Nerée's work is so rare. 1 
hope it does as well as the Bugatti." His spring show of sculp- 
ture by the car immortal's brother sold 18 out of 21 pieces. 
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Punishing tests by Mercedes proved Audi. 


Mercedes put 
the power in. 


Power like this tests a man. Mercedes 
gave Audi's engine tremendous torque. 94 lb./ft. You get 
81 b.h.p. from 1.7 litres. Can you handle it? 

Blazing take-off. 0 to 50 m.p.h. in 9.1 
seconds. Leaves bigger cars gasping. Powerful overtaking 
potential! Can you use it? 

Frontal assault. All that power plus 
front-wheel drive means Audi is а real mover. All the way. 
How about you? 


Race technique developed Audi. Inboard 
front disc brakes, tilted engine angle, phenomenal road- 
holding. Push Audi—she responds all the way. Takes high 
speed corners on rails. Challenges your skill. 


The saloon that sports Mercedes power 


Can you get it out? 


Be critical. Or you'll miss Audi’s 
finer points. Like Volkswagen-controlled construction: 
never а squeak or rattle. Amazing economy, t00-33 m.p.g. 
overall. Look for the refinements: you’ll find them all. 

Test Audi— test yourself. If you can 
handle Audi’s power, come on. Contact your Mercedes 
dealer (full service facilities at 245 garages). Or ring us, 
ISLeworth 2151. Or write to Auto-Union Limited, 
Dept. РІ, Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 1f you 
just want more facts, we'll give you those. No obligation. 


£1147 all in. д 5 


абу Эдляевьяу. Nana! th |ж 


НЕ алты лаһ 15 35 ля - as 28 

This article is а sequel to an earlier contribution by 
Penthouse's distinguished writer on socio-sexual quest- 
ions. The depth of understanding and range of information 
he revealed in discussing male homosexuality (vol. 1, 
no. 6) was widely appreciated. He was asked to apply his 
scholarly gifts to the associated problem of lesbianism. This 
by Alan Hull Walton nk and informative essay is the outcome . . . ' 
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(CONTRARY to popular belief, homosexuality among 
women is no less common than among men. Certainly 
the lesbian stands just as much in need of understanding and 
acceptance by the heterosexual majority as does the male 
homosexual. If less is heard of these women's difficulties it is 
probably for two reasons. First, the fact that sexual relations 
between women are not a criminal offence and no question of 
pressing for law reform arises. Second, that despite their 
freedom in law women; with their greater reticence, are less 
ready to acknowledge the truth of their sexual orientation. 
A Roman Catholic priest stated that for every three men who 
confessed to homosexual practices, there was only one 
woman. 

As for its essential features, feminine homosexuality, for the 
most part, as Havelock Ellis says, "runs everywhere a parallel 
course to masculine homosexuality, and is found under the 
same conditions. It is as common in girls as in boys; it has 
been found, under certain conditions, to abound among 
women in colleges and convents and prisons, as well as 
under the ordinary conditions of society.” (Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex: Sexual Inversion, chap. IV.) 

When we come to literature: (at least until very recent 
times) we find that the lesbian has much more frequently 
inspired the creative writer than has her male counterpart— 
though this may partly be due to the influence of legal statutes. 
Ariosto described lesbian attraction, and during the 18th 
century Diderot devoted a whole novel to the misery of a nun 
tortured by the lubricity-of her abbess: Memoirs of a Nun 
(‘La Religieuse’, London, Bestseller Library, 1960). Balzac, 
who investigated so many of the vagaries of love (though 
rarely openly), skirted the theme in his Gir/ with the Golden 
Eyes (‘La Fille aux Yeux d'Or), and Gautier used it as the 
pivot of his magnificent romantic novel, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, in which a girl only slowly realizes her natural 
predisposition. The story was based on fact. 

Flaubert, made the heroine of his Sa/ammbó homosexual 
(in translation a small number of passages are usually 
curtailed) and Zola, another literary giant, turns to the subject 
in several of his novels, but more especially i in his best-seller 
Nana, the history of an actress-prostitute become courtesan 
in the grand manner. Many more could be mentioned, 
including de Maupassant (La Femme de Paul), Adolphe 
Belot (Mademoiselle Giraud, Ma Femme, with a preface by 
Zola), Victor Margueritte (la Garconne, published in 
America as ‘Bachelor Girl’), Colette (in the C/audine series) 
and Radclyffe Hall (We// of Loneliness). 

How, readers may ask, do two women achieve sexual 
satisfaction ? Bryan Magee, in his recent popular study of 
male and female homosexuality One in twenty (Secker & 
Warburg, London), drew attention to the fact that countless 
thousands of happily married “normal” men and women 
indulge in precisely the same practices as those associated 
with homosexuality (chap 15, “What lesbians do") : 
` “Most contemporary-sex instruction teaches that there are 


' no natural limits to lovemaking between two people, no 


reason why they should not do anything they both want to— 
except, of course, that common-sense decrees that things 
which might involve pain beyond what is pleasurable should 
be avoided. These teachings have had great influence, and | 
know of highly respectable married couples who practise 
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... Countless celebrated women throughout history have 


things in their lovemaking which traditional morality would 
find unbelievably shocking. Perhaps this was always so. As 
Kinsey showed, sexual sophistication tends to accompany 
other forms of sophistication: it increases with the level of 
education, so it is the highly educated who are, by conven- 
tional standards, the most deviant. Be that as it may, an 
unprecedentedly wide variety of sexual activity is now 
accepted as both moral and enjoyable . . .” 

The methods of sexual gratification of lesbians are 
analogous to those utilized by the male homosexual. The 
commonest, as with men, is mutual manual masturbation— 
especially clitoral stimulation. Then there is cunnilinctus 
(sometimes, but incorrectly, spelt ""cunnilingus'), which 
means genital stimulation with the mouth, usually titillation 
of the clitoris with the tongue. The third method is tribadism, 
in which the genitalia of the women are brought into close - 
physical contact, with appropriate movement—a technique 
which takes time to perfect. This is more common among 
women with an overdeveloped clitoris, and there are cases on 
record in which the length measures 24 inches. Casanova 
claimed to have met a Swiss (otherwise perfectly feminine) 
whose clitoris, in erection, equalled ‘his little finger. In such 
rare cases a simulation of heterosexual intercourse is, of 
course, possible. For the rest, everything else which plays its 
part in heterosexual love—such as kissing—is enjoyed by the 
female homosexual. 

Persorially, after years of study of the world literature of 
sex, | should say that behaviour of this type has always been 
indulged reasonably-freely by the married (and by the single). 
But in the past no one ever dared admit it. Now, under more 
reasonable influences, what was previously denied may often 
be admitted in the privacy of one's home, between intimates, 
or in the seclusion of the gynaecologist's consulting room. 
The late Norman Haire told me that he would receive visits 
from balanced, healthy women who would ask: "My husband 
loves to perform cunnilinctus. But is it all right, is it healthy 27 
To which Haire would good- humouredly reply : "My dear, do 
you enjoy it?” Usually receiving an affirmative reply he would 
continue: “Providing there is no disease, (and І can examine 
you to detect the presence of any), it is perfectly healthy.” 

Some lesbians are capable of intercourse with men 
friends, and some of them are even married. Havelock Ellis’s 
wife, for example, turned out to be of lesbian temperament, 
though at the time of her marriage she had not yet realized 
it (for in this sphere, as in all others, some individuals are 
‘late developers’). The explanation of why lesbians can 
indulge in heterosexual relations while male homosexuals 
rarely can, lies in the fact that the male must be able to attain 
and maintain erection. This the homosexual can rarely do 
with a woman, whereas the lesbian, like any other woman, 
can accept the entry of the male whether it is pleasurable 
or not. Thus lesbian wives can deceive and satisfy their 
husbands if they wish. 

There remains one more method of lesbian gratification to 
be considered—the dildoe, or artificial phallus. This, known ' 
also as the o/isbos or baubon, was recorded as far back as 
ancient Greece and Rome, in China and Japan, as well as in 
Restoration England, and 18th-century France and England. 
Aristophanes, in his Lysistrata, says that Miletus was the 
chief place of its manufacture. Even throughout mediaeval 


times its use continued to be known, апа we find Burchard, 
Archbishop of Worms, during the 12th century, referring to it 
as "a thing which some women аге accustomed to use.’ 
It is also mentioned in the legends of the Red Indians, and is 
described by travellers to Zanzibar and Madagascar. Some 
beautiful and lifelike examples have been carved by hand, 
from ivory, in Japan. Іп more recent times it has been manu- 
factured from rubber, latex, and polished wood. 

The earliest case of lesbianism recorded in апу detail is that 
of a certain Catharina Margaretha Lincken, who, with the aid 
of an artificial penis, married another woman. During 1721 she 
was condemned to death for sodomy, and executed the same 
year. In. contemporary Western civilization, contrary to 
popular opinion (encouraged by the smutty joke), it seems 
likely that the instrument's use is comparatively rare. | was told 
of a couple whose treasured dildoe was seized by a house- 
breaker, and who literally wept over their loss—the story is 
quite true I—but | feel certain that they were by no means 
typical . . . Likewise the stories of homosexual women 
employing candles, bananas etc. are largely false. Such 
articles are, on the contrary, more likely to be resorted to by 
heterosexual women deprived of a male partner. Clinical 
practice reveals that the use of even dangerous articles (i.e. 
made of glass) is not at all rare among "normal" women living 
alone. 

It has long been noted that countless celebrated women 
throughout history have tended to manifest various masculine 
characteristics. Queen Hatschepsu of Egypt was evidently 
of strongly masculine temperament, and had herself repre- 
sented on her monuments wearing masculine dress, and even 
a false beard. Others suspected of homosexual temperament 
include Catherine the Great of Russia (obviously a bisexual), 
and Queen Christina of Sweden. Schouten gives it as his 
opinion that it was Monaldeschi's knowledge of Queen 
Christina's deviation which led her to instigate his murder. 

Havelock Ellis wrote* that homosexuality “is as likely to be 
accompanied by high intellectual ability in a woman as in a 
man. The importance of a clear conception of inversion is 
indeed in some respects, under present social conditions, really 
even greater in the case of women than of men. For if, as has 
sometimes been said of our civilization, 'this is a man's 
world,’ the large proportion of able women inverts, whose 
masculine qualities render it comparatively easy for them to 
adopt masculine avocations, becomes a highly significant 
fact...” Elsewhere, in Man and Woman (now, alas, out of 
print), he points out that genius їп either sex frequently 
seems to involve the coexistence of masculine, feminine, 
and even infantile traits. 

Lesbianism, like male homosexuality, is not at all uncommon 
in great moral and religious leaders, whether orthodox or 
divergent—such as the famous Madame Blavatsky and 
Louise Michel. Many have been either homosexual or 
bisexual, as have great actresses, and many women distin- 
guished in both the arts and the sciences. The supreme ex- 
ample, of course, was Sappho, the poetess of Lesbos (whence 
the term 'Lesbian'). Bloch clearly revealed (Ursprung der 
Syphilis, 1917), that Sappho combined a lofty idealism with 
the most passionate sensuality—exactly as happens in 
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tended to manifest various masculine characteristics ...” 


heterosexual love. 

The lesbian, who by no means always looks masculine or 

assumes masculine dress or airs, is (like her male counter- 
part) capable of the most profound love and attachment. 
Many such women settle down in pairs in a relationship 
which can only be likened to true marriage, frequently 
permanent. One could cite noteworthy examples, were it not 
for the law of libel. Usually, one of the pair is 'butch'(mascu- 
line in temperament, and husband in the relationship) and 
the other is 'fem' (or feminine i in temperament, and wife). 
. For social recreation the lesbian may visit a lesbian club, 
of which there are excellent examples in Holland, France, and 
elsewhere (for Holland, see Magee's book, recommended 
above). Such: clubs also exist in England, but are almost 
entirely restricted to London and a few of the larger pro- 
vincial cities. Yet above and beyond all the clubs is a new and 
altogether superior type of society for the female homosexual 
—the Minorities Research Group, founded in 1963. Oddly 
enough this society would probably never have been brought 
to birth but for an unpleasant and inaccurate article which had 
appeared in the Twentieth Century. lts aims are: “То seek 
ways of improving the public image of the lesbian by familiar- 
izing this fairly common condition, and of removing from it 
the aura of social stigma," and to provide means whereby 
lesbians might be able to become acquainted, thus offering 
escape from the emotional isolation so painfully imposed on 
so many of them. Meetings, debates, discussions etc., are also 
arranged, and informed assistance is given to journalistic, 
literary, and medical research workers. Added to this, they 
issue a monthly .publication entitled Arena 7/ree, the 
British counterpart of the American magazine, The Ladder. 
It scarcely needs to be said that such a society deserves to 
grow and expand, for its basis is firmly moral, just as is that 
of the Homosexual Law Reform Society. 

And what of numbers? I think it would be safe to say that, 
taking male homosexuals and lesbians together, we must have 
a total of at least six million in the British Isles. If one adds to 
this the various bisexual gradations (male and female), the 
figure must be substantially larger. A respected prelate was 
not overestimating the position when he said to me the other 
day: "If all the homosexuals in this country, male and 
female, were suddenly to turn green—what a lot of dis- 
tinguished people there'd be among them !—and if all the 
bisexuals were to turn mottled, what a hell of a shock the 
population would get!” 

I think we should all find the problem less confusing if we 
could bear in mind some words of another divine, Canon 
Douglas Rhymes, as printed in the New Christian: 

"Christians must try to build an ethic in this secular society 
which is both rea! and ideal within the actual world of people 
who have to make decisions, not in the light of abstractions, 
but in the circumstances of hard reality. Such is the true 
Christian casuistry which badly needs working out if we are 
to be of real help to people." 

These words apply equally to those who do not actively 
subscribe to the Christian faith. It is simple enough for any 
non-Christian to replace the word "Christians" with "We 
British" and, lower down, "British". As for myself, | am 
certain of one thing: | am sure God frowns on very few 
homosexuals, male or female. But | am equally sure that he 
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‘Some day fairness must be meted out to a minority..." 


frowns infinitely on those who condemn them, whether from 
ignorance, from ‘self-righteousness, or from prejudice of a 
pseudo-learned kind. And | am by no means alone in these 
sentiments. Even eminent theologians, who were once the 
bastions of antiquated law, have come to think the same 
thoughts. And this by way not only of the study of scientific 
Opinion, but by careful consideration of theology and of 
scripture. 

Even a communist country can change its barbaric laws 
concerning homosexuality—the law was changed іп 
Czechoslovakia comparatively recently. This was entirely 
because of the work of Dr. Kurt Freund, whose medical 
colleagues were so impressed with his findings that they 
persuaded the government to take the necessary measures. 
Freund's book, unfortunately not yet translated, reached me 
recently. It is Die Homosexualitat bein Mann (321 + xii 
pages. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1965). An English version may be 
forthcoming in the future. 

Public opinion polls already show a majority in favour of the 
Wolfenden recommendations. If the truth were known, this 
majority would probably be greater, for on such delicate 
subjects many people in favour of a change will absolutely 
deny their support if questioned by a stranger, for fear of 


being suspected of more than good-will or sympathy. | 
personally know otherwise intelligent men and women who 
are definitely anti-Wolfenden in public and in their profes- 
sions, yet who will admit their full sympathy in private, and 
among close friends. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with any government 
when one considers all the implications and all the fears, 
both real and imagined. But some day a stand must be taken 
in all honesty, and fairness must be meted out to a large, 
valuable, and decent minority. The Wolfenden proposals 
would not affect the lesbian directly, because lesbianism is 
not a punishable offence. But any thinking person must 
realize that their implementation would at least ease the 
present position of countless thousands of socially useful, 
excellent, and in all respects well-meaning women, in all 
professions. 

The sooner we learn to adjust, to accept, and to rid our- 
selves of ancient taboos and superstitions, the better for us, 
for our civilization, and for our salvation. One might do well 
to remember something which Lord Soper recently said on 
television: 

“Homosexuality isn't a crime, and | very much doubt if it 


is a sin.” Og 


“ You wouldn't take advantage of a silly defenceless girl whose parents were out for the evening and not expected back 
for at least three hours.” ; 


Who says Cossack is going straight? 


Cossack VODKA 
breathtakingly pure 


Cossack can't help mixing it. 

It takes on all-comers. Lime juice, 
tonic, coke, lemonade, tomato juice, 
orange juice, ginger ale. 

And if you think a Cossacktini is a 
Russian midget, don't go away.* 
Cossack is filtered through charcoal so 
often, it's even clearer than the glass 
you drink it from. 

It’s made with one hundred per cent 
pure spirit. 


So although it packs a punch, it’s a 
clean punch. 

Cossack doesn’t even know the mean- 
ing of ‘the morning after.’ It always 
leavesyourheadclear, yourbreathclean. 
If you want to mix it, Cossack’s game. 
Are you? 


*To make a Cossacktini. Mix Cossack 
Vodka and dry Martini (about 5-1). Thenaddice. 
And stir. Drop in a twisted piece of lemon рее]. 
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PENT-teez NIGHTIE 


For the utmost in utter femininity, it's off to dream- 
land in a diaphanous, cherry red, cornflower 
blue or white gardenia, waltz length, double nylon 
gown, lavishly trimmed with exquisite 

contrasting lace. Feels and looks like the most 


precious silk. Available in small, medium and large. 


42/6... postage free. 
Oh 


Send cheque or postal order to: 
PENT-teez 170 Ifield Road, London, S.W.10 


PENT-teez 


For your favourite PET—the ultra sophisticated 

PENT-teez lounging pyjamas, fashioned in 

a luxurious mist of black lace, delicately lined with 

nylon net and definitely see-through. 

PENT-teez hipster trousers are bell-bottomed and 
fully elasticized at the waist... d 

available in small, medium and large; black only... 

Ғ5-5-0 ... postage free. 


Ota 


Send cheque or postal order to : 
PENT-teez, 170 Ifield Road, London, S.W.10 


——— А 
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(continued from page 17) 


ij pe Pamela Rodway I would say this. For 
your own comfort and peace of mind 
never go out without a pair of panties— 
tight skirt or loose one. This may seem strange 
coming from a male; but I have a reason. 
In this day and age of the above-the-knee 
hemline many weird and wonderful things 
can happen to a chap sitting, as I often do, 
on a bus or subway, admiring the gams of 
the fem. opposite. For example the girl may 
be naturally suspicious or even dirty- 
minded, in which case she'll either tell you 
at the top of her voice to stop trying to 
burn holes in her skirt with your eyes or 
she'll get up and slap you a snorter on the 
way out. 

It is an occupational risk, as I'm sure a 
lot of chaps will agree. On the other hand, 
there is the second kind of girl who will 
deliberately sit opposite you, pretend to be 
reading a magazine, and cross one long leg 
so far over the other that there is very little 
left to the imagination. I'm not sure at all 
how this kind should be approached. It 
could be a simple come-on or she could 
be a very annoying tease. 

To avoid embarrassment on both sides 
I would advise the wearing of panties. I 
like admiring a nice pair of legs but it makes 
me uncomfortable if I have reason to suspect 
the owner of the legs is not elsewhere 
attired. 

G. Meikle 
Glasgow. 


I am 30 years of age and have been married 
for two years. I hope I am fashion- 
conscious and am keen to keep up with the 
latest trends. 

I see no reason at all for the wearing of 
briefs under tight-fitting slacks or jeans 
and personally I never do. When it comes to 
dresses and skirts, however, one must use 
one’s discretion. I have a favourite “little 
black dress” which I keep for special parties, 
etc. This is a tight-fitting sheath dress in 
shot silk with a very low neck and back. 
As it is lined I never feel obliged to wear 
anthing underneath and apart from my 
nylons which I use with garters (not sus- 
pender belts) I feel no need to wear anything 
else. I am quite full in the bust and rarely wear 
a bra either with this particular dress. My 
husband seems to appreciate the effect. 

J.H. (Mrs) 
Epping 
Essex 


уч тау or may not know that there is а 
school of thought among us men who 
definitely favour directoire knickers on 
their women, while others, possibly the 
majority, would condemn them as old- 
fashioned. I feel that this is really only 
because they associate them with older 
women. But don't forget that dress fashions 
follow a cycle, and І am sure that if some of 


the “with-it” dollies of today were to try 
wearing attractive, silky (definitely silky, 
not woolly ““long-johns””) directoire knickers 
with their short skirts, they would find that 
not only were they achieving far greater 
modesty when seated (no stocking tops, etc., 
on show) but that they would also become 
very attractive to the men around them. 
From my point of view, the sight of a thigh 
being clasped snugly by a knicker leg is 
extremely sexy. 1 persuaded my wife to 
wear them (after some initial resistance) 
and she now likes them, finding them most 
comfortable and practical, as the need for 
a slip is obviated, and there is no pants- 
ridge under tight clothes. 
J.B. 
Highley, Staffs. 


I recently had the same problem as Pamela 
Rodway (issue No. 9). I found that with 
thin dresses and tight skirts my undies were 
showing through. My boyfriend persuaded 
me that the solution would be not to wear 
any panties at all. I gave it a try and found 
that at home, dances and parties I gained 
pleasure from this new-found freedom and 
I am fairly sure that few discovered my secret 
(despite short skirts). However, the English 
weather finally beat me and I was about to 
go back to wearing panties when I saw just 
the garment, a backless G-string! This is 
ideal as it gives just the right coverage, 
maximum freedom and does not show 
through tight skirts. So this would seem 
to be the answer to the problem. As for the 
males—well! My boyfriend says he doesn't 
mind “construction” lines showing. He 
doesn't mind me not wearing panties and 
he thinks my G-string’s very cute. So don't 
worry about it, Pamela, it seems we girls 
just can't go wrong! 
M.S. (Miss) 
Hull 
E. Yorks. 


I would like to pass my comments on Pamela 
Rodway’s suggestion of going out without 
panties when wearing tight skirts or slacks. 
When wearing slacks I cannot see any objec- 
tion all at even if they are skin tight for they 
would show no more than a bathing costume 
if she is thinking of the area normally covered 
by panties or briefs. Skirts are something very 
different. 

It is certainly not for warmth that girls 
wear the tiny panties of the modern age nor 
is it for reasons of modesty, for though a 
strip of transparent nylon may cover it most 
certainly cannot conceal. 

So, to your correspondent, I would say 
hold up your head high, fear no one and 
step out into the world in complete freedom 
under your tight skirt and no one will know 
of your newfound secret. 

Kathleen Barber (Miss) 
Wigston, Nr. Leicester 


More about Pubic Hair 


I have been surprised by letters saying that 
girls are ashamed to go under the shower 


for having pubic hair, orforits beinga different 
colour to their hair. 

Things must have changed a lot. My 
experience in the R.A.F. and particularly 
in 10 Group, was that very very few Waafs 
had the same coloured hair on their bodies 
as on their heads, but that did not matter, 
and not one of them was ashamed of this, 
or certainly of having it. 

The ones with none or very little may have 
been a bit ashamed, but tried to make up 
for it in other ways. Those with lots of hair— 
really bushy hair—were obviously proud 
of the pleasure it gave—and rightly so. 

J.H.W. (Miss) 
Chichester, Sussex 


I should like to agree with Mr A. Bond's 
opinion on the attractiveness of underarm- 
hair. The presence of this feminine “charm” 
has presented an irresistible attraction to 
many men, adding a powerful erotic quality 
to women's sensual appeal. 

This fact, of course, is well known to 
women themselves. The French, particularly 
have always been against the removal of 
underarm-hair. 

Most striptease artistes would no more 
think of removing it, than the pubic hair, 
which being also (retained) in its diversity, 
constitutes their piéce-de-resistance. 

Like Mr Bond I am all for beauty “ай 
naturel", and should welcome, like other 
of your readers, some studies devoted to 
displaying this “natural beauty”. 

J. D. Moon 
Surrey 


am astounded to read in PENTHOUSE NO. 9 

of the results of a small survey carried 
out by Mrs K. W. among her young married 
friends and I sincerely hope that these 
results are not representative of the country 
as a whole. 

I simply cannot understand why any girl 
should seek to denude herself of this highly 
individualistic and charming natural adorn- 
ment. Carefully groomed and trimmed pubic 
hair is a beauty of which every young woman 
should be proud. 

Its wide variety of colour, texture and 
quantity is wholly attractive to most men 
and a strong stimulant to desire. 

I would feel greatly disappointed if ever 
I found a barren waste or prickly stubble in 
place of the natural beauty I had anticipated. 

E. Bryan 
Amesbury, Wilts. 


А: a young wife and reader of PENTHOUSE 
(hubbie’s copy), I would like to give my 
views on the subject of pubic hair. 

I have my pubic hair shaved off every- 
where! On our wedding night my husband 
insisted on doing it, I yielded, he liked me 
better that way. Now sometimes I do it, 
or more often than not he does it with his 
electric razor. I like it off, it is cooler. 

J.H. (Mrs) 
Stockport, Cheshire 


(continued on page 73) 
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BOOK SOCIETY - 


The PENTHOUSE BOOK SOCIETY is a new idea in literary clubmanship. Each | 
month, beginning with this issue, the editors of PENTHOUSE will select an ever- 


increasing range of titles for review in these pages. All books, some rarer than others 
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and all covering a multitude of adult interests, will be made available to readers 
through the special facilities of our own selection committee. 

Periodical newsletters and catalogues, comprising further titles for selected 
reading (not necessarily advertised in PENTHOUSE),will be sent to all Book Society 
members. These will include valuable information concerning books-in-progress, 
critical reviews, imports, collector's items and many other difficult-to-obtain titles. 


It is the intention of this Society to establish the most significant and comprehen- 
sive library of adult books that taste, research and informed opinion will allow. 
Books—on all subjects covering the vast spectrum of sex and anthropology, 
medical, psychiatric and sociological works relating to love and sexual matters, art 
books on the great erotic cultures of the world, albums of nudes, novels and 
bibliographies of particular adult interest—will be made available on an exclusive 
mail-order basis to discerning and intelligent readers everywhere. 


Membership in the PENTHOUSE BOOK SOCIETY is open to all mature adults, 
male and female, over the age of 21. By purchasing any one or more of the limited 
selection of books shown on these two pages you will receive periodic listings of all 
available titles, plus our members-only catalogue and newsletter. If you are not 
interested at present in any of the titles shown in this particular issue of PENTHOUSE 
but wish to be informed of all new listings as they arise, fill in the form below and 
tick the appropriate box. 


NAME 
(PRINT IN BLOCK CAPITALS) 


ADDRESS 
tick here if you 
wish to become a 
member of the 

PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING TITLE(S): PENTHOUSE 
BOOK SOCIETY 
but do not wish 
to make any 

purchases at this 
SEND CASH/CHEQUE OR POSTAL ORDER TO: PENTHOUSE BOOK SOCIETY, 170, IFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.10 time. 


Art books for the collector 


= by Professor Jean Marcade 

size 132 x 10 ins. 168 pages, 95 reproductions in colour, 66 in 
monotone. А magnificently illustrated treatise on the erotic art of 
ancient Greece by the author of the international success "Roma 
Amor”. Said Le Figaro Litteraire of that book: “Ап important chapter 
in the history of art.” Now comes another important chapter, 
delineating classical erotic imagery in fresco, bronze, mosaic and 
picture. Sexual origins revealed in art. Specially printed in Switzerland 
with splendid colour. 15 gns + 4/3d postage and packaging. 


+ by Rafael Larco Hoyle 

size 133 x 10 ins. 146 pages, 134 reproductions in full colour. 

To the western eye, probably the most fantastic book of primitive art 
ever offered. Extraordinary phallic domestic pottery, massive fertility 
carvings, delicately wrought erotic ornaments in gold—all from the 

lost art of the ancient peoples of pre- Colombian Peru. The author's 
text brings this ancient people and its strange customs to life. A 
unique work about a rare and forgotten culture. 15 gns -- 4/3d p & p. 


|. by Professor Mulk Raj Anand 

134 x 10 ins. 108 pages, 69 plates on art paper, 16 others. 

In this impressive book, the professor of art and literature at the 
University of the Punjab explains the philosophical basis of Hindu 
erotic sculpture, a form of representation so explicit that it remains 
rarely seen in the west, and known only by hearsay. The photographs 
— "very large and finely reproduced” in the words of the Daily 
Telegraph—vividly illustrate the lifelike and gymnastic quality of this 
sculpture, which can only be appreciated with an understanding of the 
religious background described by Professor Anand. 9 gns -- 4/3d p & p. 


Vatsyana's Kama Sutra 

size 84 x 112 ins. 272 pages, elaborately illustrated. 

The first accurate and scholarly translation from the original Sanskrit 
of the oldest and best known of the Hindu erotic classics. Beautifully 
produced and profusely illustrated, with reproductions of famous 
Indian miniatures and sculptures depicting courtship and love. 

An important introduction traces the development of the subject. 
Vatsyayana, a celebrated sage, wrote his book from the standpoint 
that love is a science as well as an art, and must be studied if it is to 
give pleasure. £6.15.0 + 4/3d p & p. 


412127 the Hindu art of love illustrated 

size 83 x 111 ins. 195 pages, 25 full-page illustrations. 

Another exploration of Hindu eroticism, taking the Kama Sutra as its 
point of departure. The Ananga Ranga is a distillation of the best 
commentaries and elaborations on the celebrated classic, drawing on 
six centuries of oriental sexual practice. It is a unique manual of 
ancient erotic techniques and recipes, with a fascinating 120-page 
appendix evaluating the old beliefs in the light of contemporary 
research. Ғ4.10.0-- 4/3d p & p. 


Modern manuals of love and sex 


Тһе art and practice of love = >ù 

The author is the editor of The Encyclopaedia of Sexual Behaviour 

and has unequalled authority in this field. His book is a lucid, frank and 
comprehensive handbook covering every aspect of physical love in 
marriage. The author believes that many arrive at marriage equipped 
for failure through anxiety about success. His book sets out to dispel 
that anxiety. 355 + 3/3d p & p. 


бех апа һе віпше тап by Albert Ellis Ph.D 

Another valuable guide from the leading American authority. This 
brave and unusual book is meant for the unmarried male with mis- 
givings about his relations with women. Chapters include The Art of 
Seduction ; What Every Young man should know about Bedmanship; 
and Adultery, Апуопе? It is a helpful book for the single and an 
entertaining book for all. 36s + 3/3d р & р. 


112722227 by Inge and Sten Hegeler 

The best-selling Danish handbook, read by millions already in many 
countries. The authors, both doctors, treat the question of sexual 
relationships with complete candour. Their book is arranged as a 
dictionary, for easy consultation. “Тһе best book ever published on the 


subject”, says novelist Brigid Brophy. “Should be available in both 
the adult and junior branches of public libraries”, says The Times. 
425 + 3/3d p & p. 


Зехпа! рівазвиге by Jerome and Julia Rainer 

The authors, a husband-and-wife team of writers, agreed that “what 
was needed was a book that resolutely discussed the pursuit of 
pleasure in marital sex"—and this book is the outcome. Among the 


matters it discusses : Sexual Pleasure, the Neglected Art; Myths and 
Facts about Sexual Compatibility ; Overcoming Blocks to Pleasure; 
Can Pleasure lead to Perversion ? ; Sexual Pleasure in Later Years. 
This is a book for the established married couple with problems they 
have barely confessed to themselves, let alone to a doctor or 


counsellor. Said Dr Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic: "Excellent. 


I haven't seen anything better." 15s + 3/3d p & p. 


75 7 edited by Professor N. Junke 

This book, by way of case histories and practical advice, provides 

the answers to many sex questions that continue to arise despite the 
spread of scientific knowledge. The Birth of Eroticism; Potency; 
Individual Sex Problems ; Marriages Today ; Search for a Partner; 
Sexual Perversions—these contents headings convey the scope. The 
most revealing book on sex since An ABZ of Love. 45s + 3/3d p & р. 


Specialist reading 


by Francis Pollini 

A startling new novel Бу the author of Night. А savagely accurate 
satire, a tragedy, a comedy too, ribald and wild. Who is Glover? 
Wherever he is, whatever he does, things, events, people c/uster. 
Described as the greatest novel since J. P. Donleavy's 7he Ginger 
Man. That gives you an idea. 15s + 3/3d p & p. 


ООС У py Carol Erwin with Floyd Miller 
A candid, anything-but-bashful autobiography by one of the last of 
the lusty breed of American madams from the boom towns of the 
southwest during the 1920s. Merchants, politicians and policemen 
were often her friends—sometimes her partners—and usually her 
customers. There is nothing about men (and women) that Carol 
Erwin does not know, or tell. A raucous, bighearted, straight-from- 
the-hip true story. 215 + 3/3d p & p. 2 


ПО ЗС 375 by Bernhardt J. Hurwood 

The period so vividly brought to life by contemporary excerpts 
painstakingly culled from yellowed manuscripts and the vaults of 
collectors includes the 17th and 18th centuries—the age of Fanny 
Hill, Tom Jones, rakish monks and dissolute royalty. Do you know 
about The Art They Hid in the Cellar, Curiosae Eroticae, The 

Peculiar Vice ? This fascinating volume tells you. It also makes an 
important contribution to the history of literature in the English 
language. Not recommended for children, though. 455 + 3/3d p & p. 


Portrait of a sadist Paull Hill 

The life and death of a multi-murderer, the story of the handsome, 
plausible Neville Heath, whose series of sadistic killings of women 
shook Britain in the postwar years. The author knew Heath in the 
Services, and recounts with ghastly candour his treatment of his 
victims, his orgies, and his agonies of mind. He discusses the 
psychological side and suggests a solution to a problem that can be 
near any of us. 18s + 3/3d p & p. 


vs EE Ву Kenneth Marlowe 

These are the confessions of a male madam, the apalling story of 

the violently sordid past of a homosexual who in his time was a male 
whore and a female impersonator. While it lasted he found gold 
catering to an exclusive Hollywood clientele. Now that it is over he 
writes about it plainly and with self-perception. No regrets, no 
moralizing—here is the truth. 2 gns + 3/3d p & p. 


22117122212 byHarry Benjamin MD and 

R. E. L. Masters 

Written by two of America's leading authorities, this is unquestionably 
the most comprehensive study of prostitution since that of Sanger 
more than a century ago. To obtain the numerous case histories and 
conclusions interviews were conducted with hundreds of prostitutes, 
pimps, customers, and madams, including the famous Polly Adler. 
This is a definitive report on prostitution in contemporary society and 
an analysis of the causes and effects of its suppression. With an 
important introduction by Dr Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic. 
70s + 3/3d p & p. 


222222 compiled by Barry Humphries 

240 pages size 9 x 9% ins. 

A book that defies classification ! Grotesque, preposterous, thoroughly 
unbelievable. Barry Humphries was once a surrealist painter and later 
an actor, and there is something both surrealist and theatrical about 
the astonishing illustrated anthology of curiosities he has assembled. 
Medical freaks, outlandish caprices in art, weirdnesses of all kinds— 
you never know what to expect as you turn the page. Just one word 
of warning: keep this book out of sight and don't lend it, or you 
won't see it again! 63s + 4/3d p & p. 


PENTHOUSE 


By taking advantage of this special offer you can belong to over 225 
leading London and Provincial clubs completely FREE for 2 months by 
joining the Clubman’s Club. 


Also you may then continue your membership, if you wish to and only if 
you are completely satisfied, at only 6 guineas a year. 


Simply fill in the Application Form and the Banker’s Order which is 
dated for Sept. 15th, 1966, and return it to us. We will then make you a 
full member of the Clubman’s Club and send you your membership card. 


WITH 


You may use your membership card until Sept. 15th, 1966, completely 
FREE. If you are then satisfied that our services are all that you expected 
simply allow your Banker’s Order to be paid. If you do not wish to 
continue your membership, return your membership card and cancel 
your Banker’s Order before Sept. 15th, 1966, and so you will not have 
to pay one penny. 

Members of the Clubman’s Club are members of all the clubs on our list 
and as you will see they are the leading clubs in every major town. So 
don’t let this opportunity slip, but join now. 


CLUBS TO WHICH YOU WILL BELONG 


London Blackburn Falmouth 
Astor New Starlight Pendennis 
Bev’s Blenheim Blackpool Glasgow 
Candlelight The Embassy Coronet 
Casino De Paris Bognor Regis Starlight Rooms 
Chalet Suisse Lion C.C. Gloucester 
Charlie Chester Casino Boston Little Thatch 
Churchills Plummers Great Malvern 
Club Concorde Bournemouth Linden Manor 
Court Curzon Great Yarmouth 
Cromwell Sporting Domingo Ponderosa 
Directors Bridlington Harrogate 
Establishment Club 61 Montpelier 
“500” Sporting Brighouse Savoy 
Gargoyle Ritz Hastings 
Georgian Brighton Ivy House 
Golden Nugget Club Edwarde Herne Bay 
Hampstead Theatre New Hove Albany Marie Celeste 
Knightsbridge Studio Warren C.C. Hove 
Living Room Wyndhams Compton 
Maddox Bristol Huddersfield 
Madingley Henbury Court Top Ten 
Mandrake Lester’s Hull 
Marquee Jazz Palm Court Ferriby Hall 
Montrose Queen Square Ipswich 
Monument Taverners First Floor Club 
Nell Gwynne Burnley Oakstead Hall 
New Manhattan Cabaret Jarrow 
Northwick Park New 77 Club Franchi 
100 Club Buxton Kingsbridge 
Raymond Revuebar Tavern Stokeley Manor 
Renaissance Cardiff Leeds 
Ronnie Scott Casino Ace of Clubs 
Quents |. Ocean Continental Casino 
Shanghai Spanish Embassy 
Starlite Room i 148 Theatre 
Carlisle - 
Swallow | One-O-One Leicester 
The Spanish Garden Castle В ich Les Ambassadeurs 
Toby Gym Bel re FODEMIC Lavant 
Town House Ser Hunters Lodge 
Trojan Castleford Tiacohi 
Tropicana (Croydon) Crystal Bowl City 
Vanity Fair Cheltenham Littlehampton 
Victoria Sporting Club Albany Stetson p 
Windmill Saloon Chester Li 1 
Wine Centre Bowmere C.C. Cure. 
Winstons Plantation Inn Coron 
Country Clubs Flamingo N ION 
Brown Derby C.C. Chesterfield Oud Boot 
Broxbourne С.С. New Carlton Cabaret The Cabaret 
Cleeveway С.С. Chorley 
East Herts С.С. Club Regan Longton 
Gascoignes Hotel and C.C.  Goich E La Boom Boom 
Gatton Manor С.С. Tai ester Lowestoft 
Gravetye Manor C.C. Affair Royal Casino 
Heybridge C.C. Coventry — . Ludlow 
Kingfisher C.C. Bimbo Victoria Tally Ho 
Nordic C.C. Elite Luton 
Willesley C.C. Darlington L'Ampezzo 
Wrotham Park C.C. Club La Bamba Macclesfield 
Aberdeen Derby Richmonds 
Blue Chip Balmoral al 
Abersoch Dino’s Malton Hall С.С 
Harbour Storthfield ern ВАЕН» 
уг 
Biue Grotto озгеше de Brook House 
Battle Dublin Cabaret 
Priory House Sybaris Executive 
Bedford y Film Exchange 
Broadway Club Durham King of Hearts 
Birmingham Caprice Mr. Smith's 
Barn Casino Eastbourne Piccadilly 
Edgbaston Rainbow Sundowners Queen of Hearts 
Green Gables Clifford March 
New Highfield Edinburgh Lobster Pot 
Noel Court Royal Chimes Cabaret 
Pear Tree В Eire А Margate 
Ridgeway Georgian Castle Leslie Tower 
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Market Harborough Redcar Teignmouth 
Golden Guinea Palace Casino Charlton 
Marple Salford Tewkesbury 
West Towers C.C. Albion Shuthonger Manor С.С. 
Middlesbrough New Riverboat Theatre Torquay 
Club Contessa Salisbury Academy 
Club Marimba Regency Walnut Grove 
Newcastle Saundersfoot Usk 
Cavendish Lantern Helmaen C.C. 
Club 69 Scunthorpe Wakefield 
La Dolce Vita Tito's Kon-Tiki 
Piccadilly Seaford Tito's 
Tatler коош Неай me 
egness ilhendre 
mere con Thirty Warwick 
Society Southampton Regency 
Norwich Celebrity Westerham 
Ranworth Hall Carousel Oak Lodge 
Sutton Staithe С.С. — Пош uper MAS 
Washington 400 1 NOUERS any 
n Southport Webbington C.C. 
Nottingham Kingsway Whalley 
Fifty-Nine Southsea Ace of Spades 
Paignton Golden Apple Whitley Bay 
Manor St. Anne’s-on-Sea Pickwick 
Реасеһауеп Le Gourmet Widnes 
Gorselands C.C. St. Leonards-On-Sea Regency 
Peterborough Grenadier Wigan 
Cabaret ces кке Clubs 
mpress inchester 
TM Stockton-On-Tees Copocabana 
Plymouth Club Fiesta Windsor 
Ae of Clubs Tito's Le Cercle Cygnet 
Alston Hall Stockport Winsford 
Latin Quarter Empress Strand Theatre 
Palace Theatre Stoke-On-Trent Woking 
Milton Park Michael's 
Port Talbot Mr. Smith's Wokingham 
Carlton The Place Ed's Barn 
Casino Sunderland Wolverhampton 
Preston Rokoko Cleveland Court 
Club Royale Wetheralls Worthing 
Reading Swansea Overseas Club 
Casanova Casino Beach House Stacks 
Golden Salamander Taunton York 


21 Club 


Glendorgal C.C. 


New Caribbean 


To: THE CLUBMAN'S CLUB, 


Phone: HYD 5933 
l 35, ALBEMARLE STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


I hereby apply for membership of the CLUBMAN’ S CLUB until Sept. 15th, 1966 
COMPLETELY FREE. I agree for myself and my guests to conform with the rules 
cf eech club visited. I understand that I may cancel my membership and Banker's 
Order before Sept. 15th, 1966, and not have to pay one penny. 


Мате ia Sa 


Address .... „Signature... 


BANKER’S ORDER 


TO ii BR Limited. Brini A 


جس ەچ vz‏ ت АЙШЕ‏ 


Please рау to the order of THE CLUBMAN’S CLUB, Lloyds Bank Ltd., Golders 
Green (30-93-50), the sum of six guineas оп Sept. 15th, 1966, and thereafter on the 
same date each year, being my annual subscription to THE CLUBMAN’S CLUB. 


A дениет» 


A A ыы наннан н 


IL سے سے‎ не мш жә кән жш шан шш жән шш пин тин шәп пиш пиш пып кан пин киш нын 
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PENTHOUSE FORUM 


(continued from page 69) 


Corporal Punishment 


This controversy was touched off by a letter in 
the third issue of Penthouse from reader J. 
Hudson. He wrote in reaction to notes by R. E. L. 
Masters on the beating of girls in vol. 1 no. 2 
(“The Anti-sex"). The controversy is arousing 
the same widespread interest as a correspon- 
dence on the same subject in Parents magazine 
—which began in December 1961 and raged till 
late in the following spring, with an authoritative 
intervention in the form of an objective article by 
Professor John Cohen. Here is another represen- 
tative selection of Penthouse readers' views on 
aspects arising out of reader Hudson's letter: 


n VOLUME I, NO. 7 John Mathieson mentions 

about the birching drill at Eton. He seems 
to have a completely misguided view. The 
birch is very rarely used now (three times a 
year) and he seems to think it is an everyday 
occurrence. He also seems to think it is done 
with brutality. In fact it is only used for the 
most severe offences and even then very 
fairly. 

House captains, on the other hand, are 
allowed to beat with a thin whippy cane (and 
this is only done with the housemaster's 
permission, which is frequently refused). In 
the book 77e Fourth of June it is claimed 
it is done with sadism—this may have been 


true of the Eton of the 19th century, not the 
Eton of the 1960s. 

R. C. F. 

Eton College, Berks 


І have read your correspondence column 
with interest, and though this letter may 
lack the colouring of some you have already 
printed, I'm sure your readers will recognize 
the ring of truth, and the morbid atmosphere 
which prevailed in the everyday life of a 
schoolboy in an elementary board school. 

Do your readers in their forties and fifties 
recall the misery and degradation of sensitive 
children, who were rapidly reduced to furtive 
little animals under a harsh educational 
system that was taking so long to die? 

At the age of 12 in the year 1927, which 
incidentally was the Flapper Era, the year of 
very short skirts, I attended a London 
elementary school. The impact on me was 
that of a pile-driver and I have never for- 
gotten it. The school itself was as vast and 
bare as a Victorian barrack, with its half- 
tiled walls, and varnished partitions. The 
discipline had an Oliver Twist flavour. 

There was no detention or the writing out 
of lines, or extra homework for minor 
offences. The Cane and Punishment Book 
was the twin-symbol of education, and both 
were in use a hundred times a day. Children 
of eight to 14 years were beaten across the 
palms of their hands with swishing cuts in a 
manner that would have made grown men 
shout. The punishment was always inflicted 


in public so that the victim's classmates 
could be edified by his writhing like a cut 
worm and his screams for mercy, which 
could be heard in the adjoining classroom. 
Whispering, inattention, a blot on one's 
book was enough to receive four strokes on 
both hands, and every day in the corridor, 
one would encounter a pale-faced male- 
factor walking stolidly towards his classroom, 
with the long yellow cane and punishment 
book tucked under his arm, near to tears. 
The main fault with this system of strict 
discipline as I saw it was that it gave free rein 
to unbridled cruelty if a master or mistress 
happened to be the wrong type of person for 
the job. (continued overleaf) 


AN APOLOGY / 
I: has been brought to our attention that 

Mrs S. H. Candy of Castlecombe Drive, 
Wimbledon S.W.19, has been thought by 
many of our readers to be the writer of the 
letter under the signature *Helen Candy 
(Mrs), Wimbledon S.W.19" on page 17 of our 
May issue, under the heading “Wife Beating". 

We wish to state that neither Mr nor Mrs 
S. H. Candy was the writer of the letter, nor 
are they in any way related to or connected 
with the writer, nor does the letter in any 
way represent the views of Mrs S. H. 
Candy or of her husband. 

We sincerely apologize to Mr & Mrs 
S. H. Candy for the distress and incon- 
venience which they have suffered as a result 
of the publication of the letter concerned. 


PENTHOUSE 


PENTHOUSE FORUM 


(continued from page 73) 


The young women teachers, coping with 
50 boys to a class, were in all respects equal 
to the men, and there would be glimpses of 
lace petticoats while the punishment was 
being inflicted. Some of the juveniles came 
from the toughest quarters of a London 
borough. Many were from very poor families, 
dressed in shabby cut-downs, and the hardier 
among them were as tough as hickory, 
making the teacher stand on the tips of her 
high heels in an effort to cut an impression. 
The class always looked on in a hush. 

If reform has now swung too far in the 
other direction, if the virtual abolition of 
corporal punishment in schools, and the 
two-pals relationship of teacher and pupil, 
has produced nothing but half-educated 
milksops, then I still say it is a vast improve- 
ment on the harsh educational system of 40 
years ago. 

George A. Bettles, 
Tooting Junction, 
London, S.W.17. 


wit reference to Mr. Mathewson’s query 
in his letter vOL. 1 NO. 9 he should make 
it quite clear to his girl friend that, if their 
courtship is to coninue, he will countenance 
no cruelty of any kind. Obviously she was 
trying to impress him. 

Commenting on the larger subject of wife 
beating, it seems that your other correspon- 
dent, Mrs. Jenks, is correct when she states 
that it is a purely sexual activity. If entered 
into freely by husband and wife, without the 
slightest intimidation by either party, it must 


be a wonderful expression of mutual love, 
providing it reaches its culmination in the 
marital act that should inevitably follow. 

As I read these letters I realized what I 
had missed in married life. lam now a middle- 
aged widower but my late wife, as excellent 
as she was in many ways, was prim and 
proper and quite narrow-minded. If I marry 
again (as I hope I shall) I trust it will be toa 
woman who will give herself to me as lovingly 
as the ladies of your Forum have given them- 
selves to their husbands. 

R.H. 
London, W.C.1 


A? odd aspect of the correspondence 
is the paucity of references to the 
subject's reactions to the whippings. Even 
Fiona Campbell refers only to the girls' 
‘gasps’ when receiving a severe caning— 
surely this must have reduced many of the 
victims to tears, and are not tears the object 
and measure of an adquate punishment, at 
least in domestic circles? Reduction to 
tears also serves as an emotional purge and 
facilitates reconciliation. 

With regard to the danger of inculcating 
masochistic tendencies (D. J. B. and D. D. E. 
in No. 8), is this really such a serious matter? 

P.H. 
Chelsea, London 


| sure your magazine is fine 

for all those men (including mine!) 
who love to see a derriere, 

or naked ladies (minus hair). 

However, I should like to say 

I really do regret the day 

a letter to your office went 

advocating punishment 

and smacking wives upon their bottom 
— really think this idea rotten. 


NEXT MONTH IN PENTHOUSE 


The Nudest Beach Set: 


Satire by Scarfe: 


Past Bedtime: 


Geoffrey Norris. 


The Corporal Punishment controversy: 
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Alan Hull Walton. 


My husband took this to his heart, 
keen *'correction" to impart; 
says, that to improve my mind, 
he must smack my bare behind. 
It isn’t safe here in the house 
with my now “slap-happy” spouse. 
I hate it—yes I really do, 
Га like to do the same to you . 
and all the men who’ve been converted; 
they're not masters— just perverted. 
B.R. (Mrs.) 
Palmers Green, London 


Tre correspondence has often stirred me 

to comment, but as I firmly believe that 
behaviour between man and wife is sacred I 
have failed to do so until reading the letter 
from W. H. Thomas, issue No. 9. He wishes 
female readers to inform him of their genuine 
emotions as recipients of this treatment and 
then quite rightly confirms that few women 
enjoy being beaten. 

I am 37 years of age and have been married 
for 18 years. І married my husband because 
during our courtship he once spanked me 
with his hand and on a later occasion with 
the back of a hairbrush. I do not pretend that 
I only married him for the eroticism this 
treatment induced in me; I loved my husband 
then as І do now, but it so happened that his 
mastery swept aside any doubts I may have 
held about matrimony. 

But there is a vast difference in matrimonial 
flagellation, which 1 do believe to be more 
common than is generally appreciated, and 
the rubbish your readers write about beating 
teenaged girls. Many women do enjoy 
the intimacy and feeling of submission to a 
man they love which a spanking involves. 1 
am not considered highly sexed and my 
husband has often teased me that he has 
known many women far more accomplished 
in sexual pursuits than me (before our 
marriage 1 hope), but he admits that when I 
am roused after һе has spanked me І am as 
passionate as any female could be. 

І have no idea why І enjoy а moderate 
whipping for as a child I was only ever beaten 
once, at the age of nine and by my father. І 
certainly felt nothing but discomfort for 
several days, and not until my husband first 
spanked me as ап adult did І ever gain any 
pleasure from this sort of thing. However I 
have in later years enjoyed telling my husband 
this early experience and though he knows it 
backwards it still stimulates me to recall it 
just prior to any punishment my husband is 
going to administer. 1 do not like him 
hurting me too much, but to reply directly 
to reader W. H. Thomas, І do gain immense 
stimulation from this behaviour and feel sure 
other women must. 

І am convinced that much of the woman's 
enjoyment stems from an exhibitionist angle 
for we all like being admired by someone we 
adore and in the role of recipient there is 
much of us to be observed which is not 
normally visible, especially if, like me, the 
woman is normally of a shy nature. 

O.V. (Mrs.) 
Cricklewood Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. 


Penthouse 
image in 
serious 
jeopardy 


p 


Sober editorial philosophy of PENT- 
HOUSE deeply regrets horrendous 
scene pictured here. Male-Female 
relationship shown in state of im- 
balance. Virile PENTHOUSE reader 
image sadly jeopardized by foolish 
man's lack of control in seductive 
infighting. 


Facts explained 

When crestfallen PENTHOUSE reader 
(pictured here) was asked why he 
permitted girl to take easy advantage 
of virtue he replied : “Girl weighs four 
pounds more than те!” Asked why 
he did not fight, run or walk to nearest 
exit, he replied: “Girl weighs four 
pounds more than me.” When further 
questioned on extent of girl's inter- 
ference with his person and how he, 
as typical, upstanding PENTHOUSE 
reader could allow girl to seduce him 
completely, he replied: “Have you 
seen how extra four pounds are 
distributed !” 


Legal note: |n the case of this 
man's apparently easy submission to 
seduction there are certain mitigating 
facts to be considered. The man has 
explained that having missed his last 
copy of PENTHOUSE he was left 
depressed. and irresponsibly disposed 
toward ordinary human relationships. 
In this disoriented state he was brutal- 
ly attacked and his low threshold of 
resistance shattered by the marauding 
woman in question. He pleaded tem- 
porary insanity and threw himself on 
the mercy of the court. 


Important: А subscription to 
PENTHOUSE may save you from a 
similarly embarrassing situation. Why 
take chances? Keep your resistance 
high and avoid the use of temporary 
substitutes. There is only one anti- 
dote for emotional distress, disorien- 
tation and/or temporary insanity— 
PENTHOUSE. 


house Magazine, 170, Ifield Road, 
London S.W.10. 
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Simon Clark 
smokes Perfectos. 


So does his best friend (see above). Why? Well, the packet helps, of course. 
It’s good to put in your pocket. Even better to take out. But what matters is inside: 
the best cigarettes money can buy. Why settle for anything less? 


el &Y 
DR- — 
Perfectos Filter: for those who appreciate luxury. 
5/5 for 20 


Acknowledgement to S. Clark, 24 Dumbuck Crescent, Dumbarton, Scotland. 


